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ABSTRACT 



The 1994 reauthorization of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) introduced significant changes in the 
structure of federal support for educational research, development, and 
statistics. After more than 3.5 years of experience with these changes, it is 
time to assess the results of the new approach. Rather than looking only at 
recent developments at OERI, this essay tries to provide a broad 
chronological re-examination of federal strategies for supporting educational 
research, development, and statistics. By placing the recent changes at OERI 
in a historical context, it becomes possible to assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of the current reorganization as well as to discover the insights 
and guidance past experiences may provide. The discussion concentrates on the 
period after 1960 and focuses heavily on the experiences of the National 
Institute for Education and OERI. The following chapters are included: (1) 

"Federal Educational Research and Statistics before World War II"; (2) 
"Expanding Federal Educational Research in the 1950s"; (3) "Educational 

Research and the Great Society"; (4) "Creation and Evolution of the National 
Institute of Education"; (5) "The Reagan Administration and the Challenge to 
Federal Involvement in Educational Research and Development"; (6) "Changes 
during the Bush Administration"; (7) "The ’New’ OERI"; and (8) "Concluding 
Observations." Three appendixes contain responses to this report from the 
Government and Professional Liaison Committee of the American Educational 
Research Association, the Organization of Research Centers, and the National 
Research Center for Improving Student Learning an Achievement in Mathematics 
and Science. (Contains 205 endnotes.) (SLD) 
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Foreword 



In 1994, the Congress declared in Section 902 of Title IX of the Educational 
Research, Development, Dissemination, and Improvement Act that a significant 
investment by the federal government in attaining a deeper understanding of the 
processes of learning and schooling holds the best hope of making a substantial 
difference to the lives of every student in the United States. It charged the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) within the U.S. Department of 
Education with the task of developing a sound foundation of knowledge upon 
which to design school improvements. It urged the adoption of expanded, proac- 
tive roles and the creation of new institutions to promote the development of 
knowledge and the application of research findings. 

At the same time, it established the National Educational Research Policy and 
Priorities Board to work collaboratively with the Assistant Secretary for OERI to 
determine the priorities that should guide the work of the Office. A further respon- 
sibility of the Board is to advise the United States on the federal educational 
research and development (R&D) effort. 

The role and contribution of the federal government to that effort, now spanning 
well over a century, is vast, but a little known chapter in the history of the nation. 
Education today is at the forefront of domestic policy, and numerous panels and 
commissions are calling for substantial increases in the level of federal R&D 
funding. It was the decision of the Board to commission a series of papers from 
outstanding authorities on the federal role to delineate the history and outcomes of 
federal research initiatives from the recent past and set them in a historical con- 
text. 

The present paper by Professor Maris A. Vinovskis is part of this series. We are 
happy to share his work, along with reactions and responses from the field, with a 
larger audience in the hope that we may gain perspective from it, understand the 
successes and failures of our predecessors, and appreciate the practical require- 
ments of our contemporary mission. 
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Comments and responses are welcome and may be addressed to: 

National Educational Research Policy and Priorities Board 
U.S. Department of Education 
80 F Street NW, Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20208-7564 



Kenji Hakuta 
Chair 

National Educational Research Policy and Priorities Board 
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Introduction 



The 1994 reauthorization of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) introduced significant changes in the structure of federal support for 
educational research, development, and statistics — such as the mandate to create 
five large research institutes, to establish a policy board, and to expand the num- 
ber of field-initiated grants. Now, after more than 31/2 years of experience with 
these changes, it is time to assess the results of this new approach — especially 
since OERI is slated to be reauthorized in less than 2 years. 

Rather than look only at the most recent developments at OERI, this essay will try 
to provide a broad chronological reexamination of federal strategies for support- 
ing educational research, development, and statistics. By placing the recent 
restructuring of OERI within a longer historical context, it will be possible to 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of the current reorganization as well as to 
discover what insights and guidance past experiences might provide for the 
upcoming reauthorization. Given the limitations of time and energy, the discus- 
sion will concentrate on the period after 1960 and focus heavily on the experi- 
ences of the National Institute for Education (NIE) and OERI. The time period 
covered by this analysis ends in 1997. Whenever possible, however, research and 
development activities at other federal agencies will be mentioned in order to 
place the results of this analysis in a more appropriate context. 
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I. Federal Educational Research and 
Statistics Before World War II 



Americans have always relied upon parents and local communities to provide for 
the education for their children. As public schools expanded in the 19th century, 
some states gradually became more involved in encouraging and even regulating 
education. 1 Initially the jobs of most state education superintendents were re- 
stricted to collecting, analyzing, and disseminating educational statistics. Educa- 
tors at that time believed that the collection and comparative analysis of local 
school data would help to stimulate the expansion and improvement of local 
public schools. 2 

Prior to the Civil War the federal government played only a minor role in support- 
ing public education — mainly by setting aside land for the establishment of 
schools in some of the territories and new states. 3 But following that conflict, 
renewed efforts were made to create a federal agency devoted to education — in 
part to spur the development of public schooling in the defeated South. 4 After 
considerable disagreement about the duties and powers of the proposed agency, 
Representative James Garfield (Republican-Ohio) introduced a resolution which 
established the Department of Education: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established, 
at the city of Washington, a Department of Education, for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several states and territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and management of schools and 
school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the 
country. 5 

The final legislation not only provided for the collection and use of educational 
data, but also endorsed a broader, but undefined mission. 

Given the ambiguity in the stated goals of the Department of Education, much 
depended upon the particular inclinations and directives of the leaders of that 
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Federal Educational Research and Statistics Before World War II 



agency. Henry Barnard, one of the most distinguished and accomplished 19th- 
century educators, was chosen as the as the first Commissioner of Education. 
Unfortunately, Barnard was not a skilled administrator and mismanaged his small 
staff as well as alienated many members of Congress. 6 He was forced to resign 
after 2 years and the Department of Education was demoted to a Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1870. 7 While the stated mission of the agency remained unchanged, 
Congress indicated its displeasure with the more grandiose schemes proposed by 
Barnard and others. 

John Eaton, a former Civil War general, replaced Barnard and proved to be an 
efficient administrator and an effective politician. Although he lacked the exten- 
sive educational credentials of his predecessor, Eaton over the next 15 years 
managed to expand the staff from 2 to 38 employees and transformed the Bureau 
into an effective and respected statistical agency. 8 By the end of the First World 
War the Bureau of Education had grown further — but mainly because it now also 
administered the educational and relief programs in Alaska. Over time, the range 
of activities undertaken by the Bureau expanded beyond its original statistical 
focus. The collection and dissemination of statistics, which had taken up 35 
percent of the Bureau’s budget in 1875, comprised only 1 percent of the budget in 
1920; at the same time, however, educational investigations grew to account for 
nearly one-fifth of the total budget. 9 

The Bureau’s collection and analysis of educational data had improved consider- 
ably since 1870 — even though these tasks now comprised only a minuscule part 
of the overall budget. The dissemination activities of the Bureau had also ex- 
panded and flourished. The methods for investigating education problems shifted 
from writing philosophical and historical analyses to using newly developed 
social science techniques such as in-depth surveys of local schools or citywide 
educational systems. 10 

In 1929 President Herbert Hoover created a National Advisory Committee on 
Education which provided a useful overview of the role of the federal government 
in education. The Committee criticized the unfocused and uncoordinated federal 
involvement in education. The report reiterated the importance of the federal role 
in assembling and analyzing educational data, but also called for more federal 
involvement in scientific research. It recommended providing federal aid to 
schools through state grants; and on a split vote the Committee endorsed the need 
for a cabinet level Department of Education. 11 

During the Great Depression public schools experienced considerable financial 
difficulties. New Deal programs provided federal support for education, but 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt distrusted the leaders of the traditional educa- 
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tional organizations and often bypassed even his own Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, John Studebacker. Not surprisingly, the size of the budget of the U.S. Office 
of Education (USOE) was smaller in 1939 than when Hoover left office 7 years 
earlier. 12 
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II. Expanding Federal Educational 
Research in the 1950s 



While experiences during World War II helped the development and expansion of 
the sciences, they had less impact on the behavioral and social sciences. Faced 
with an unprecedented global war against Germany and Japan, the federal govern- 
ment recognized the need to develop new weapons as well as to improve the 
existing military technology. Federal research and development expenditures rose 
from $100 million in 1940 to approximately $1.5 billion in 1945 — with much of 
those funds going for work on the atomic bomb and the improvement of radar. 13 

Behavioral and social scientists also helped the war effort and made significant 
contributions in areas such as economic planning, survey research, applied psy- 
chology, international affairs, and anthropology. Unlike the scientists, who were 
guided by several coordinating groups, these scholars were scattered throughout 
many different federal agencies and lacked any central organization or coordina- 
tion. Compared with their scientific counterparts, these behavioral and social 
scientists did not receive much recognition or appreciation from policymakers or 
the public. 14 

Educational research and development fared even worse than the other behavioral 
and social sciences during World War II. The U.S. Office of Education contrib- 
uted to the war effort by providing training to more adults and publishing war- 
related pamphlets. Educational research was not viewed as vital to the war effort 
and was reduced. The Statistical Division, for example, was forced to operate with 
only two-thirds of its regular staff. 15 Thus, while research in many fields in- 
creased dramatically during the Second World War, educational research and 
development actually decreased and was relegated to a secondary status within the 
Office of Education. 

Faced with the Soviet threat during the Cold War, Congress continued to provide 
especially generous funding for scientific research and development. There was 
however a shift in the type of recipients of those funds. Prior to World War II 
federal employees had done much of the research in their own agencies; but now 
the work was increasingly done by researchers at elite universities, special labora- 
tories, facilities of private industry, or newly created institutions such as the Rand 
Corporation. 16 
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Expanding Federal Educational Research in the 1950s 



The behavioral and social sciences did not fare as well as the sciences in the 
postwar period. The creation of the National Science Foundation in 1950, how- 
ever, did pave the way for modest increases in federal expenditures in these areas. 
Moreover, private foundations expanded their support for behavioral and social 
science research during the 1950s. The newly created Ford Foundation, for ex- 
ample, played a particularly important role in funding both theoretical and applied 
research, which addressed pressing social problems. 17 

Immediately after the Second World War the Office of Education did little to 
improve its research and statistical operations. The agency continued to collect 
state data and to investigate educational problems; but most of its research activi- 
ties were limited to gathering cross-sectional data and publishing the results — 
often without any rigorous analysis. 18 Earl McGrath, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, admitted in 1951 that the Office of Education had not been very successful in 
fulfilling its statistical and research responsibilities. 19 

An important change occurred when Congress passed the Cooperative Research 
Act of 1954 (P.L. 83—531) to allow the Office of Education to engage in coopera- 
tive research activities with colleges, universities, and state departments of educa- 
tion. Until then most of the research sponsored by the Office of Education had 
been done by staff. 20 Now the Office could solicit and fund research applications 
from outside groups. While the funding for the cooperative research program was 
initially very limited and targeted mainly for work on mental retardation, the 
program provided the precedent and mechanism for future funding of scholars in 
colleges and universities. 21 

Interest in education, especially scientific and mathematical, increased dramati- 
cally following the successful launching of Sputnik in October 1957. 22 The Office 
of Education expanded its research and statistics staff from 26 to 68 people — 
thereby almost tripling its in-house data-gathering and research capabilities. 

While no funds had been made available for cooperative research earlier, $1 
million was appropriated for this purpose in FY 1957. 23 The National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) (P.L. 85-864) was enacted in September 1958 and much 
of the administration of its programs was assigned to the Office of Education. 
NDEA was authorized for $4 billion over a 4-year period and received an initial 
appropriation of $115.3 million. 24 The bulk of the NDEA funds went for the 
student loan program; federal matching funds for purchasing equipment to help 
teach science, math and foreign languages; and graduate fellowships in areas 
related to national defense. 25 Appropriations for the cooperative research program 
reached $2.7 million for FY 1959. 26 
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III. Educational Research and the 
Great Society 

Overall, the 1960s were a prosperous period for both science and social science 
research. 27 Federal funding for science research rose from $1.9 billion in FY 1960 
to $4.6 billion in FY 1969. Federal funds for social science research grew even 
more rapidly from $34.8 million in FY 1960 to $217.8 million in FY 1969. And 
increasingly policymakers looked to the social sciences for assistance in coping 
with social problems such as eliminating poverty and preventing urban riots. 29 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s the National Science Foundation (NSF) became 
increasingly involved in the development of classroom curricula. NSF’s first 
effort in this area was the widely acclaimed high school Physical Sciences Study 
Committee (PSSC) Physics. The agency then funded a high school anthropology 
curriculum, Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) — a curriculum which became 
extremely controversial in the early 1970s. 30 

The quality of research in most of the other social sciences improved in the late 
1950s and early 1960s, but work in education seemed to lag behind. Although 
some useful studies had been done, educational research was widely criticized as 
exploratory, technically unsophisticated, irrelevant to teachers and schools, and 

31 

inaccessible to the public and policymakers. 

Small but important steps were taken in the early 1960s to expand and improve 
research and statistics at the Office of Education. Funding for the Cooperative 
Research Program reached $11.5 million in FY 1964. 32 And $5 million of from 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) was targeted for research on the 
educational uses of television, motion pictures, and printed materials. Yet 
Professor Francis Chase, who had assessed the Office of Research in the 1950s, 
continued to be highly critical of the agency in the early 1960s. 34 

Responding to the frequent criticisms of the fragmentation and ineffectiveness of 
existing educational research and development efforts, the Office of Education 
established two Research and Development Centers in FY 1964 and announced 
plans for another three the following year. The agency allocated nearly $1 million 
for the two R&D centers for FY 1964. The centers were “designed to concentrate 
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Educational Research and the Great Society 



resources on a particular problem area in education over an extended period of 
time. These centers require the services of a permanent core of professional staff 
members supplemented by the efforts of practicing educators for 5 to 10 years.” 35 

Following the election of Lyndon Johnson in 1964, several presidential task 
forces were created to investigate and improve the federal government. John 
Gardner chaired the influential task force on education, which made recommenda- 
tions on many different topics. 36 The Gardner Task Force acknowledged the 
centrality of research and development for improving education, but saw current 
federal involvement in these activities as woefully inadequate and shortsighted: 

Only in the last few years have the states and the federal government 
responded in any substantial fashion to the need for continuous study for 
the improvement of education. When viewed against the $33 billion we 
spend annually on education at all levels, the support for research, even as 
augmented by foundations and private corporations, is a trickle.... 

A massive burst of innovation is called for. And in this era of continuous 
and rapid change, in which every year brings a new set of challenges, we 
cannot depend upon a single burst of innovation. We need a system de- 
signed for continuous renewal, a system in which appraisal and innovation 
are built in. That is why references to research and development, to inno- 
vation and experiment, appear in every chapter of this report. 37 

Instead of being content with expanding cooperative research projects or even 
with increasing the number of new research and development (R&D) centers, the 
Gardner Task Force, drawing upon the experiences of the sciences, called for the 
establishment of national laboratories: 



.... the Task Force recommends federal aid for the establishment of large- 
scale national educational laboratories that would develop and disseminate 
ideas and programs for improving educational practices throughout the 
country . There should be at least a dozen major laboratories and perhaps 
two or three dozen more that are specialized or less ambitious in scope. 

By “laboratories” we do not mean small-scale efforts, operating out of a 
corner or a department of education, rooted in the interests of a few faculty 
members, and having little connection with the daily practice of education 
in the community. As we conceive them, the laboratories would be closely 
akin to the great national laboratories of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and should share many of their features. Improvement or innovation in tjje 
education of our children is at least as important as the maintenance of our 
defense and deserves a similar effort. 38 
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Educational Research and the Great Society 



While applauding basic research, the Gardner Task Force stressed the need for 
more rigorous, long-term development of educational curricula and practices. 

They expected the laboratories to forge close links with schools, state departments 
of education, research universities and, in some cases, even industries. Laborato- 
ries were also expected to have experimental schools attached to them and they 
were to “bring scholars and teachers into a working team.” 39 

The recommendations of the Gardner Task Force on research and development 
were incorporated the following year into Title IV of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. 40 With the passage and funding of ESEA, the 
Office of Education was transformed from a rather small federal agency to one of 
the largest. Appropriations for the Office of Education soared from less than half a 
billion dollars in FY 1960 to $1.5 billion for FY 1965. By FY 1967 they had risen 
to $3.9 billion, a nearly eight-fold increase in 8 years. Most of these funds, how- 
ever, went for services for at-risk children rather than for research and develop- 
ment. 41 

As the Office of Education grew, the research and demonstration functions of the 
agency expanded as well. The size of the research budget mushroomed from $3 
million in FY 1960 to nearly $100 million in FY 1967 (approximately $40 million 
of which was for laboratory operations and construction as well as for support of 
the R&D centers). 42 Overall, the statistical and research functions of the Office of 
Education grew so rapidly that it was difficult to keep track of the various new 
initiatives and to coordinate them into a coherent plan for educational develop- 
ment. 

As part of the Office of Education’s reorganization in 1965, the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (NCES) was created as a staff unit within the larger 
agency. Congress welcomed the creation of NCES, but it criticized the ability of 
the agency to process statistical data — especially due to the lack of adequate in- 
house computing facilities. 43 At the end of the decade NCES created the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) to evaluate the academic achieve- 
ments of students in the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades. 44 Yet overall, data collection 
and dissemination of statistical information were de-emphasized in the 1960s 
while research and development activities flourished. 

The Office of Research recognized in the mid-1960s that many teachers and 
school administrators were not aware of the studies being produced by that 
agency and therefore it created the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC). Modeled after the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical 
Information, ERIC was intended to collect and disseminate exemplary research 
and classroom information, using computerized storage and retrieval of the 
assembled information. More than a dozen clearinghouses were created and 
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housed in various universities. ERIC provided considerable help for researchers, 
but schoolteachers and policymakers often questioned the quality or usefulness of 
those materials for their own needs. 45 

Some of the earlier assumptions about the nature of educational research and 
development strategies of the laboratories and R&D centers, however, were 
changed in the process of implementation. While the Gardner Task Force and 
ESEA of 1965 proposed large-scale educational laboratories and R&D centers, 
the Office of Education pursued a different policy. Instead of concentrating the 
recently expanded research and development funds on just a few large laborato- 
ries and centers, the Office of Education, by FY 1967, had funded 20 small 
regional educational laboratories as well as 10 small R&D centers. Proponents of 
establishing a larger number of labs and centers assumed that large sums of 
additional monies soon would be forthcoming. Unfortunately, this was not the 
case. The original mid-1960s vision of supportive large-scale, long-term research 
and development had been quietly transformed and ultimately weakened. 46 

Educators and some policymakers had hoped for a major increase in research and 
development funding in the late 1960s, but domestic federal budget cuts necessi- 
tated by the escalating expenses of the Vietnam War ended that possibility. As the 
Bureau of Research realized that additional funding would not be forthcoming, 
they reduced the number of laboratories by five in FY 1969 and another four the 
following year. The net result of these changes was that the high hopes and 
expectations for the centers and laboratories in the mid-1960s had all but vanished 
in practice. 47 
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TV. Creation and Evolution of the 
National Institute of Education 

Compared with the previous 90 years, and in spite of a significant amount of belt 
tightening toward the end, the decade of the 1960s saw a major improvement in 
the funding and organization of federal research and development. Not only had 
funding risen rapidly, but the creation of R&D centers, the regional educational 
laboratories, and ERIC provided important new institutional mechanisms for 
fostering more systematic and long-term research. And the creation of NCES in 
the general reorganization in 1965 consolidated educational data collection and 
analysis activities. While not all of these changes had turned out in practice 
exactly as had been hoped for in theory, all of these developments collectively 
signaled a new role for the federal government in educational research and devel- 
opment. 

Yet educators and researchers working in the late 1960s and early 1970s were not 
at all satisfied with these numerous and tangible improvements. Why? Mainly 
because the need for additional and better educational research and development 
rose even more. When the major federal compensatory educational initiatives like 
Title I and Head Start were created in the mid-1960s, both policymakers and 
educators were quite confident that the programs would play a major role in 
helping to eliminate the so called “cycle of poverty” that appeared to trap disad- 
vantaged Americans. 48 Yet several of the preliminary analyses of these new 
programs raised serious questions about their effectiveness. Scattered state evalu- 
ations of Title I indicated that the program had little impact on helping at-risk 
children. 49 The ability of Head Start to help the cognitive development of disad- 
vantaged children was challenged by the controversial, but highly influential 
Westinghouse evaluation. 50 And distinguished scholars such as James Coleman in 
the mid-1960s argued that “[sjchools bring little influence to bear on a child’s 
achievement that is independent of his background and general social context.” 51 

Troubling questions were raised in many different quarters about the ability of the 
recently restructured Bureau of Research to initiate and oversee the type of high 
quality educational research and development necessary to improve federal 
compensatory educational programs. For example, following the election of 

President Richard Nixon, a subcommittee of the White House Urban Affairs 
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Council was created. The Subcommittee endorsed the need for more research, but 
had little confidence that the just renamed Bureau of Research should be entrusted 
with that assignment: 

No one in the working group was pleased with the performance of 
USOE’s Bureau of Research, recently renamed the National Center for 
Educational Research and Development (NCERD). In one stormy review 
session, Moynihan, Nathan, and Morgan had pressed Gallagher [Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Planning, Research, and Evaluation in USOE] to 
cite a single instance of research conducted under its auspices that had 
produced useful or significant results, and they had been wholly unsatis- 
fied with the stumbling response. The Budget Bureau faulted NCERD for 
planning badly, wasting money, and exercising weak direction of its 
projects. The education specialists on Butler’s staff concurred, as did 
DuBridge’s aides and the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
Federal educational research funds were scant, were heavily committed to 
the support of a network of regional laboratories and university research 
centers, and were largely in the hands of traditional educational research- 
ers, a group whose disciplinary breadth and intellectual distinction did not 
impress those members of the working group who knew something of 
social science and of scholarship . 52 

Instead, the group recommended establishing NIE — an institution that Nixon had 
mentioned in passing during his campaign. 53 

Ignoring the numerous difficulties involved in doing high quality research and 
translating it into practice, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, one of the key architects of 
NIE, anticipated imminent breakthroughs in the field of educational research and 
development under the new plan: 

The shame of this [decreasing research fund] is that it is occurring at just 
the moment when educational research is going through a quantum change 
in methodological sophistication. And it is also very much widening the 
range of disciplines which are involved.... The history of science records 
many moments when persons working in a particular field have been 
seized with the sense that they were on the verge of [a] major breakthrough 
in their understanding of a subject they were investigating. 

I don’t know if anyone has tried to keep score, but one’s impression is that 
this hunch is repeatedly validated, and there is just such a feeling in the 
world of education research at this time . 54 
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Almost no one at the hearings on NIE challenged the activist role for educational 
research or questioned the desirability of providing educational opportunities for 
everyone. And many of the witnesses assumed that educational research and 
development would be modeled after the work done at the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) or at the National Institutes of Health (NIH). But Hendrik 
Gideonse, former Director of Program Planning and Evaluation in the National 
Center for Educational Research and Development, challenged this view of 
research. He argued that educational research by its very nature was fundamen- 
tally different from that funded by NSF or NIH because it was inherently politi- 
cal — an observation which seemed to be validated in the 1980s as critics of NIE 
attacked it for being too biased and political rather than scientific and objective. 55 

Several congressional critics such as William Scherle (Republican-Iowa) unsuc- 
cessfully sought to defeat the proposal to establish NIE because they felt that the 
proposed agency was an unnecessary duplication: 

This provision simply opens the Federal Treasury to the same educational 
researchers without any assurance that the quality of education would be 
improved. 

The Office of Education in the last 10 years has spent approximately $1 
billion in education research. Most of this was contracted out to various 
educational research organizations. Under this bill all that would happen 
would be that a new organization, the National Institute of Education, 
would be created to do the same thing which is being done now.... 

By defeating this amendment, the House will have an opportunity to reject 
the concept that the way to solve problems is to recast an old agency with 
a new name and increase its size and scope with the same people who run 
the old program, with additional waste of time and effort. 56 

President Nixon and 92nd Congress finally succeeded in creating the National 
Institute of Education in June 1972. 57 But funding for NIE was in jeopardy from 
the very beginning as several influential members of Congress remained hostile to 
the new agency. As a result, while the proponents of NIE recommended a dou- 
bling or tripling of the old research and development budget, Congress actually 
slashed NIE’s budget by more than one-third. 58 



One of the major shifts in federal strategies on research and development in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s was the decline in enthusiasm for the role of the R&D 
centers and the regional educational laboratories. Most witnesses at the hearings 
on the creation of NIE did not expect them to be designated as the primary sites 
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for educational research and development. For example, James Gallagher, Direc- 
tor of the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center at the University of 
North Carolina, testified that: 

There was a time where the major argument for educational laboratories 
was that we needed these major institutions to carry out big projects. And 
we did. I think the time is pretty well past for just institutional support. I 
think what needs to be done is to put the laboratories and R&D centers 
under a program support basis. If they can develop in those laboratories or 
R&D centers major programs that are worthy of support, let’s support 
them. But let’s not support them merely as institutions. 59 

In the late 1960s Charles Frye of the Office of Education proposed a “program 
purchase policy” for the centers and laboratories which would have allowed these 
institutions to compete for federal research and development funds without guar- 
anteeing them continued funding. NIE tried to implement this concept as the 
agency did not regard the centers and laboratories as the key institutions for doing 
educational research and development in the future but ran into difficulties. 60 

NIE’s efforts to end guaranteed funding of the centers and laboratories precipi- 
tated a bitter and costly battle between the agency and their funding recipients. 
The Council on Educational Development and Research (CEDaR) had been 
established in December 1970 to coordinate the activities of the centers and 
laboratories as well as to represent their interests, but had not become an active 
and effective congressional lobbying group until a few years later. Faced with the 
likelihood of losing guaranteed funding, CEDaR worked with the centers and 
laboratories to persuade the House and Senate appropriations committees to 
earmark $30 million for the centers and laboratories in FY 1976. CEDaR became 
an influential and active participant in congressional debates over the future of 
educational research and development. While the specific tactics ensuring the 
funding the centers and laboratories varied over time, CEDaR and its congres- 
sional allies managed in essence to make those institutions a permanent and 
mandated component of federal research and development for the next two de- 
cades. 61 

Anticipating reauthorization in 1976, NIE commissioned a panel of 10 experts to 
conduct a 3-month study of the role of the centers and laboratories in federal 
research and development. The group, led by Roald Campbell, produced its 
influential, but highly controversial, report which rejected both “the earlier U.S. 
Office of Education notion of supporting independent institutions which set their 
own agenda, or the current NIE concept of purchasing discrete products from an 
undifferentiated set of institutions.” 62 Instead, the Panel called for a long-term, 
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stable relationship with a much smaller, but better funded set of national (not 
regional) laboratories and centers. 

The Campbell Report provoked considerable opposition from CEDaR and some 
members of Congress. As a result, the 94th Congress called for another review of 
center and laboratory operations. The congressionally mandated panel, whose 
membership included more teachers and educators and fewer researchers than the 
Campbell group, issued a report in 1979 that was much more favorable to the 
centers and laboratories. The new Panel concluded that these institutions were “a 
vigorous set of research and development institutions doing work of quality and 
significance for American education.” 63 It endorsed the idea of 5-year agreements 
with the laboratories and centers and called for a rigorous review of them in the 
third year; those that were deemed successful would be granted another 5-year 
extension while those that were unsatisfactory would have another 2 years to 
correct their deficiencies. The Panel also endorsed a more regional focus for the 
laboratories. 64 

Based upon the Panel’s Report as well as its own deliberations, NIE issued its 
administrative policy on “Long-Term Special Institutional Agreements with the 
Seventeen Existing Laboratories and Centers” in January 1979. NIE’s position 
basically repeated and enacted most of the recommendations of the Panel. 65 Thus, 
after considerable struggle and negotiations, NIE, CEDaR, and the Congress had 
reached a relatively amicable understanding on the long-term prospects for the 
then current labs and centers. While not everyone was happy with the new ar- 
rangements, there was growing recognition and acceptance that perhaps this was 
the best that could be done under the existing political circumstances. 

There were other major shifts in NIE strategy on federal research and develop- 
ment in the second half of the 1970s. Earlier emphasis had been on applied social 
science research, now there was an increased focus on basic research. 66 Moreover, 
responding to criticisms from members of Congress as well as educational practi- 
tioners, NIE greatly strengthened and expanded its dissemination operations. By 
FY 1980, dissemination expenditures had more than tripled from FY 1975 and 
now constituted 28 percent of NIE’s funding — more than was being spent on 
fundamental research (24 percent), applied research (21 percent), development (17 
percent), or policy studies (10 percent). 67 

As dissemination became the single largest category of expenditures, NIE experi- 
mented with a wide variety of approaches. Often it just provided funds to help 
current research and development products be distributed more widely to potential 
users. It also tried to enhance the capacity of state education agencies (SEAs) to 
create new or extend existing educational dissemination activities. NIE also 
established in June 1976 the Research and Development Utilization (RDU) 
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program to help schools identify their problems, learn about educational R&D 
products, and use educational innovations. 69 

If basic research and dissemination fared relatively well in the 1970s, develop- 
ment was dealt a serious setback. When the laboratories were established, they 
had been expected to systematically develop and field test educational products 
and processes. Several of them worked on large-scale curriculum development 
efforts in the late 1960s and early 1970s and others pursued other, smaller 
projects. Altogether, 86 percent of NIE funding in FY 1975 was directed toward 
development activities. 

Congressional hostility to the NSF-funded MACOS fifth grade anthropology 
curriculum lead to the demise of that program and helped generate distrust of 
national curricula. 70 The increasingly hostile attitude toward federal support of 
curriculum projects also persuaded NIE to abandon almost all of its large-scale 
development activities. NIE funding for development plummeted from $40.3 
million in FY 1975 to $27.9 million in FY 1980 (or from 86 percent of NIE 
funding to 38 percent). Moreover, when applied research could be separated out 
analytically from the overall development budget in FY 1980, development by 
itself comprised only one-sixth of the agency’s overall funding. 71 Thus, the 
laboratories developed a more regional orientation in the late 1970s and most of 
them were forced to abandon any of their large-scale and more nationally oriented 
curriculum development projects. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics continued to expand NAEP testing 
in the 1970s. It also developed the 1972 National Longitudinal Study (NLS-72) to 
examine the transition of students from high school to college or into the labor 
force. 72 While the NCES budget increased from $1.9 million in FY 1970 to $13.9 
million in FY 1978, it still trailed far behind those of other federal statistical 
agencies like the Bureau of the Census ($71.3 million), the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (84.3 million), the Agricultural Statistical Reporting Service ($37.5 
million), or the National Center for Health Statistics ($38.1 million). 73 Despite 
this expansion and improvement in statistical collections, expectations for NCES 
had grown and the agency was criticized for failing to meet the growing needs of 
the Department’s Education Division. 74 
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V. The Reagan Administration and the 
Challenge to Federal Involvement in 
Educational Research and 
Development 

The landslide election of Ronald Reagan and the unexpected Republican capture 
of the Senate in 1980 dramatically changed the Washington scene. The new 
administration eagerly sought to curtail federal domestic spending, to replace 
categorical federal programs with block grants to the states, and to deregulate 
federal rules governing state and local behavior. While the Republicans were 
unable to achieve many of their specific objectives, they did succeed in slowing 
increases in federal expenditures and forcing a reconsideration of existing govern- 
ment priorities. 

The Reagan Administration challenged the federal government’s involvement in 
educational research and development — and included a bitter attack by the new 
director of NIE. The early 1980s also saw increasing politicization of educational 
research — with both conservatives and liberals denouncing each other for intro- 
ducing politics into federal educational research. While NIE survived, in a modi- 
fied form, the agency was severely weakened as funding was reduced dramati- 
cally and much of the existing professional staff was dismissed. But in the area of 
educational statistics major improvements were made with the reorganization of 
NCES. 

The Reagan Administration had little sympathy for the newly created U.S. De- 
partment of Education, which they regarded as Carter’s political reward to the 
National Education Association (NEA). The Administration sought to consolidate 
most federal educational programs into a few block grants and tried to halt in- 
creases in federal expenditures for schooling. Although they were ultimately 
thwarted in enacting much of their education agenda, the Administration did 
manage to contain education appropriations during the first term. Overall, con- 
gressional appropriations for the Department rose from $13.9 billion in FY 1980 
to $15.3 billion in FY 1984 — a 10.1 percent increase. But in real dollars federal 
expenditures during that period dropped 14.4 percent. 75 
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As the scramble over scarce dollars intensified during the early Reagan years, NIE 
did not fare well compared with almost all of the other programs in the Depart- 
ment. Even those members of Congress who supported NIE were not willing to 
fight for research and development funds at the expense of service programs. As a 
result, while overall the Department in real dollars lost 11 percent of its funding 
between FY 1981 and FY 1988, NIE lost 70 percent during that same period 
(Special Programs was the only unit in the Department which lost more than 
NIE). 76 

Whereas some programs in the Department experienced only modest budget 
reductions overall, the NIE research budget was cut severely immediately and 
continued to lose funding. NIE funds were slashed by 14.9 percent from FY 
1980-81 and another 18.6 percent the following year. After a modest improve- 
ment of 4.1 percent in FY 1983, funding for the agency was reduced another 13.3 
percent in FY 1984. Overall, NIE lost 37.5 percent of its funding from FY 1980- 
84 (or 50.6 percent in real dollars) — a devastating reduction for an agency which 
had just begun to recover from its precipitous declines in funding in the early 
1970s. 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, which mandated all of the budget cuts, 
recognized the need for giving federal agencies flexibility in carrying out their 
reductions. NIE was instructed that it could reduce its budgets proportionately. 77 
Faced with the huge reduction in funding, NIE proposed to reduce the budgets for 
the labs and centers proportionately. But CEDaR managed to thwart the agency 
and lobbied successfully to have the Continuing Resolution Appropriation man- 
date that lab and center funding could not be cut by more than 10 percent. The net 
result was that other NIE programs had to be cut even more severely; in essence, 

NIE funding for most activities other than the labs and centers in the early 1980s 
came to an almost complete halt. 

One bright spot in this otherwise discouraging picture is that in 1985 NIE man- 
aged to establish a competitive funding procedure for the labs and centers. Despite 
numerous difficulties and setbacks, the competition was conducted fairly and 
expeditiously. NIE maintained the general characteristics of the labs and centers. 

The regional nature of the labs, for example, was preserved as well as their orien- 
tation toward technical assistance. Under the continued and explicit pressure from 
Congress, however, NIE established three new regional labs in the Midwest, 
Southeast, and Northwest. Given the political turmoil surrounding NIE and the . 
labs and centers in particular, most observers were surprised and pleased by the ' 
overall handling of this competition. 78 
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When the Government Accounting Office (GAO) examined the extent and nature 
of the budget cuts for NIE, they documented the devastation brought about by the 
combination of overall budget cuts and the congressional protection of the labs 
and centers. The number of NIE awards declined dramatically from 476 in FY 
1980 to 122 in FY 1984; they increased to 168 in 1985. Thus, from FY 1980 to 
FY 1985 there was a 64.7 percent decrease in awards. 79 

Not all program areas within NIE were equally affected. The labs and centers 
remained relatively stable during these years while the teaching and learning 
awards plummeted from 185 in FY 1980 to 85 in FY 1985. Unsolicited proposals 
(e.g. field-initiated individual grants) collapsed from 58 awards in FY 1980 to 
none in FY 1984 and FY 1985. Similarly, awards for educational policy and 
organization dropped from 93 at the beginning of the period to 15 at the end. 

There was also a move away from funding individual researchers to funding 

institutions. While 75 percent of NIE awards for FY 1980 were to individual 

80 

researchers, that figure dropped to 44 percent in FY 1984. 

During periods of severe budget cuts, local administrators are often given consid- 
erable leeway in how to reallocate their funds as they are in the best position to 
know the overall priorities and resources in their agencies. But congressional 
mandates protecting the labs and centers as well as continued support for legisla- 
tively mandated programs such as ERIC and NAEP severely eroded NIE’s flex- 
ibility. While approximately 55 percent of NIE’s research obligations in FY 1980 
were mandated, by FY 1984 that figure had risen to 79 percent. 81 

At the same time that NIE’s budget was cut and more of its activities were con- 
gressionally mandated, the agency itself tried to respond to its critics by devoting 
even more attention to dissemination. The percentage of awards for dissemination 
rose from 22 percent in FY 1980 to 43 percent in FY 1985 (not including lab or 
center work). At the labs, dissemination activities rose from 29 percent to 41 
percent during these years; the comparable dissemination figures for centers were 
12 percent in FY 1980 and 21 percent in FY 1984. 82 As a result of all of these 
factors, the amount of research and development funded by NIE may have 
reached an all time low during the first half of the 1980s. 

Budgetary cuts were not the only challenge faced by NIE and Congress during the 
early 1980s. The election of President Reagan and a Republican Senate also 
brought new leaders to the Department and NIE who disagreed with past policies 
as well as with each other. Many of the implicit assumptions about educational 
research and NIE’s role that had gone unchallenged during the 1970s now were 
discussed and contested. The resultant political and ideological turmoil created the 
impression that NIE was becoming further politicized and thereby contributed to 
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the growing hostility to the agency even among many of its former congressional 
and educational supporters. 83 

Edward Curran became Director of NIE in October 1981 over the objections of 
Terrel Bell, the new Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education. Curran tried 
to reorient NIE toward a more conservative agenda. He regarded NIE as an 
ideological, narrow social science bastion that had politicized research by using 
the agency to further a liberal agenda that emphasized equity over excellence in 
education. Rather than seeing themselves as also politically oriented, Curran and 
his allies believed they were only trying to correct past mistakes. Paradoxically, 
while they provided the leadership for NIE during the early 1980s, they also 
worked hard to abolish the agency along with the rest of the Department. 

Isolating himself from the education community as well as the existing NIE staff, 
Curran refused to reappoint most excepted service employees whose terms ex- 
pired and tried to replace them with pro-Reagan loyalists who did not share the 
so-called social science bias of their predecessors. While NIE had always experi- 
enced rapid staff turnovers, the situation became even worse during the early 
Reagan years. Given the dramatic budget cuts, there was a sizable drop in the total 
number of NIE professionals. Thus, during a period of severe budgetary reduc- 
tions the professional staff of NIE was cut by nearly half; of the NIE professional 
staff in FY 1986, only about one-fourth of them had been with NIE prior to 
Curran’s tenure of office. 84 

Curran, as well as his successor Robert Sweet, repeatedly clashed with the educa- 
tional establishment, the Congress, and Secretary Bell in particular. They were 
accused of politicizing NIE by changing research topics to reflect a right-wing 
agenda, ignoring the peer review system, firing NIE professionals, hiring unquali- 
fied employees (some of whom had been active in Republican politics), and 
ignoring congressional mandates. On the other hand, Curran and Sweet felt that 
they were being persecuted for their conservative views and for their willingness 
to challenge the liberal establishment. Eventually Curran was fired by Secretary 
Bell for insubordination and was replaced by Manuel Justiz (after the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of Sweet to be appointed as the director of NIE). 85 

Secretary William Bennett, who replaced Bell in 1985, also reorganized the U.S. 
Department of Education. As part of this effort, NIE was merged with the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the Library Programs were 
moved into the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). Most 
education policymakers and researchers opposed this merger as unnecessary; 
some feared that this reorganization might lead to the downgrading of the impor- 
tance of research. 86 
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After notifying the Congress about the proposed reorganization, the Department 
went ahead with the merger of NIE, NCES, and the Library Programs. The new 
plan created five programs within OERI (Information Services, Office of Re- 
search, Center for Statistics, Programs for Improvement of Practice, and Library 
Programs) and reduced the role of the National Council on Education Research 
(NCER) to an advisory policy group. Chester Finn, Professor of Education at 
Vanderbilt University and active participant in educational policymaking in 
Washington, was named as the new Assistant Secretary of OERI. 87 When OERI 
was reauthorized in 1986, most members of Congress as well as most representa- 
tives of the major educational groups now accepted the new changes. 88 

The collection, analysis, and dissemination of educational statistics were greatly 
improved in the late 1980s. Despite some tangible improvements in the 1970s, 
NCES was not highly regarded by either researchers or policymakers. In late 1984 
OERI Assistant Secretary Donald Senese asked the National Academy of Science 
(NAS) to undertake a thorough analysis of the agency. The NAS Panel met for 2 
years and issued a report very critical of NCES: 

We wish to emphasize the seriousness with which we view the center’s 
problems. We believe that there can be no defense for allowing the center 
to continue as it has for all too long.... Without strong and continuous 
commitment and demonstrated determination to undertake wide ranging 
actions to change both the image and the reality of the center, we are 
unanimous in our conviction that serious consideration should be given to 
the more drastic alternative of abolishing the center and finding other 
means to obtain and disseminate education data.... 

We emphasize strongly, however, that we believe the preferred course of 
action is to begin the process of improvement. As we have noted, the 
center’s problems are long-standing and pervasive, but if faced openly 
they can in time, be overcome. 89 

Fortunately for the future of NCES, two determined and capable individuals 
stepped forward to revitalize the agency. Assistant Secretary Finn focused on 
helping to find the staff and financial resources necessary to improve NCES. And 
Emerson Elliott, the future first Commissioner of Education Statistics, skillfully 
provided NCES with the leadership necessary to make it an outstanding statistical 

90 

agency. 
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VI. Changes During the Bush 
Administration 



While OERI continued to be plagued by some of the same problems that had 
always faced the agency, there were a few promising signs of improvement during 
the Bush Administration. Under the direction first of Christopher Cross and then 
of Diane Ravitch, OERI regained much of its former funding and even enhanced 
its intellectual reputation. Yet many observers, including some key congressional 
members, continued to see OERI as a troubled and crippled institution. 

The leadership of OERI in the Bush Administration presents a mixed picture. 
During part of these years OERI was managed by two very distinguished and able 
individuals — Cross and Ravitch. On the other hand, the thwarted attempt to 
appoint Patricia Hines, who was widely portrayed as a partisan, unqualified 
conservative activist, raised fear and hostility among many researchers and mem- 
bers of Congress. Perhaps most disturbing of all, there were five changes in OERI 
leadership within that 4-year period. 

The overall funding of OERI improved considerably during the Bush Administra- 
tion and reversed the dramatic funding decreases of the early 1980s. Excluding 
the programs for libraries, OERI funding rose from $78.2 million in FY 1989 to 
$286.2 million in FY 1993 — an astounding 266 percent increase. Even taking into 
consideration changes in the value of the dollar, funding for OERI rose by 214 
percent. Indeed, in real dollars the overall OERI budget was the highest since FY 
1973. 91 

Most of the rapid increase in OERI’s budget, however, was not in the research or 
statistics accounts, but in the transferred or newly mandated programs designed to 
improve education. For example, the Javits Gifted and Talented Program, the 
Blue Ribbon Schools, and the Eisenhower Math and Science Program were added 
in FY 1989; Mid-Career Teacher Training and Educational Partnerships were 
acquired in FY 1990; and the Evaluation of Education Reform, the National 
Literacy Institute, and the Summit were added in FY 1991. 

The gradual and often unnoticed addition of these new programs in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s fundamentally altered the overall mix of OERI activities — though 
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many observers and even some staff have not always appreciated the full impact 
of this major change. In FY 1989 funding for NCES, the labs and centers, field- 
initiated research, and ERIC comprised 98.7 percent of the overall OERI budget 
with less than $1 million for other activities. But by FY 1993 funding for these 
more traditional OERI activities was only 52.8 percent of the overall budget 
($135.0 million was allocated for the new programs). Thus, at the same time that 
the fiscal importance of OERI as an agency increased substantially during the 
Bush Administration, the relative amount of monies devoted to NCES, labs, 
centers, ERIC, or field-initiated studies dropped sharply. 

Within the more traditional OERI funding categories, NCES increased its budget 
the most. The NCES budget rose from $31.1 million in FY 1989 to $78.9 million 
in FY 1993. Moreover, combined with the sizable increases for statistics in FY 
1987 and FY 1988 the statistical components of OERI were expanded substan- 
tially. In real dollars, more monies were spent on the collection, preparation, 
analysis, and dissemination of statistical information than ever before. On the 
other hand, ERIC and field-initiated research saw only a modest gain in expendi- 
tures with the latter continuing to be an almost invisible and minuscule part of 
OERI activities. 

Funding for the labs and centers increased substantially during the Bush Adminis- 
tration. Funding for labs rose from $22.1 million in FY 1989 to $36.5 million in 
FY 1993 — a surprisingly large increase of 65.2 percent; similarly, funding for 
centers rose from $17.8 million in FY 1989 to $27.7 million in FY 1993 — a 
slightly lower, but significant increase of 55.6 percent. 92 Most of the increase in 
center and lab funding was due to congressional pressure and earmarking of 
additional monies — especially a sizable $4— $6 million annual rural education 
initiative designated solely for the labs. 

Although the overall OERI policy toward the labs and centers did not change 
much during the Bush Administration, the number of centers expanded while the 
average size of each decreased. This change had began under Assistant Secretary 
Finn and reflected his strong and influential views of the differential value of 
those institutions: 

In terms of our investments in the labs and centers themselves, the news is 
mixed. The labs, I believe, have not been a reliably remunerative invest- 
ment. Their impact — while admittedly difficult to assess — is practically 
invisible. For decades, the labs were shielded from competition by Con- 
gress; this has further diluted the value of the taxpayer’s investment in 
them. Finally, these institutions simply cannot provide services to more 
than a few districts in our immense education system. That we spend 
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about half of OERI’s research and development funds on them is, then, 
almost by definition, a poor investment. 

Our investment in centers has been more fruitful. Though their impact is 
also difficult to gauge, they do a different kind of work than the labs.... 
While some centers do little work of conspicuous value, others are solid 
and productive. But the current arrangement of a limited number of rela- 
tively large centers — which we inherited from NIE — still has the effect of 
confining the number of topics we research and the approaches we can 
take to the study of each topic. 93 

Following up on his call for more centers, Finn established several minicenters. 
Each of these minicenters was funded at an annual rate of about $500,000. How- 
ever, he was unable to persuade Congress to change the structure of the labs. Finn 
did appoint a panel to evaluate the lab system, but left office before it completed 
its work. That panel reaffirmed the regionality of the labs, but also called for a 
more national focus as well as more concern about the diminution of practitioner- 
oriented research at those institutions. 94 

Cross continued the basic policies of his immediate predecessors in regard to the 
centers and labs, but expanded the number of centers funded in the 1990 competi- 
tion. With 14 of the existing center contracts expiring in 1989, the Office of 
Research (OR) in OERI planned to establish 12 new ones, but looked at another 7 
for possible consideration. Many of the OERI career staff favored a smaller 
number of centers, which would be funded at a higher level. But Cross recom- 
mended that 18 new centers be funded — thus making a total of 25 centers sup- 
ported by OERI. 95 

Cross, who had chaired the earlier panel to look at the labs, presided over the 
successful lab competition of 1990. Under pressure from Congress, the number of 
labs were expanded from 9 to 10; although there were some modest changes in 
the orientation of the labs, the overall system remained very similar in its basic 
outlines set forth in the 1985 guidelines. Recognizing the interest of the Congress 
in dissemination, Cross emphasized the role of dissemination for both the labs and 
centers. 

When Diane Ravitch began her term as head of OERI, she was not especially 
familiar with the work of the labs and centers, but had heard from several sources 
that it was not of uniformly high quality or value. 96 She appointed Maris 
Vinovskis, a scholar from the University of Michigan, as her Research Advisor 
and assigned him the task of assessing the quality of work of the labs and centers. 
Vinovskis found that much of the work of the centers and labs was fragmented 
and uncoordinated and that the percentage of monies actually spent on research 
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and development at those institutions was surprisingly modest (with a large 
portion of their budget spent on overhead, administrative costs, and dissemina- 
tion). Moreover, he found the quality of the research produced by the labs and 
centers was quite uneven and needed considerable improvement. 97 

NAS had been commissioned to reexamine the role of the federal government in 
educational research and development with particular focus on OERI. The NAS 
Panel issued their influential recommendations in 1992. It called for the reorgani- 
zation of OERI’s research efforts into three, four, or five R&D directorates. “Each 
directorate would coordinate R&D centers, field-initiated research programs, 
special studies, and linkages with the Reform Assistance Division.” 98 

The NAS Panel recommended keeping the centers, but suggested that they should 
be modified: 

The committee recommends several changes to expand their contributions 
in the future. First, the centers should undertake considerable (sic) more 
basic research than they currently do. Second, the centers should engage in 
more sustained efforts of applied research, development, and demonstra- 
tion, aimed at nurturing new methods, approaches, and tools to full matu- 
rity. Such efforts require long-term institutional support. Third, innovative 
methods, programs, and processes developed by the centers should be 
subject to a quality assurance process before wide-scale distribution. 99 

The Panel also criticized the insufficient funding of the new OERI centers: 

Most of the centers now receive less than $1 million in annual support 
from OERI. The committee cannot imagine a robust R&D center operating 
at much less than $3 million annual in core funding. Without that level of 
support, there will not be a critical mass, diversity of expertise, and scale 
of operation that are needed to tackle the difficult research problems and 
development efforts that confront the nation’s schools. Some of the pro- 
posed R&D directories in OERI might have only one large center. Others 
would have several. A center might engage in both research and develop- 
ment or might focus exclusively on one or the other. 100 

Compared with critics of the labs, such as Finn, the NAS Panel was much more 
positive about the current and future contributions of these institutions. They 
recommended the continuation of the labs, but did suggest ways to make them 
more effective agents for stimulating and sustaining educational reforms: 

OERI’s regionally governed laboratories should be administered by the 
Reform Assistance Directorate and converted to Inform Assistance Labo- 
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ratories (RALs) with liaison and assistance staff assigned to each state in 
their respective regions.... 

The laboratories are in a good position, with some modifications, to 
facilitate school reform.... The committee foresees at least five modes of 
operation by which the RALs would foster education reform and the 
creation of self-sustained learning communities. First, RALs would con- 
duct a wide range of activities: applied research, development, demonstra- 
tions, evaluations, dissemination, state policy assistance, and technical 
assistance for the purpose of facilitating school reform. As with the cen- 
ters, the RALs’ innovative methods, programs, and processes should be 
subject to a quality assurance review.... Second, the RALs would assign a 
few liaison and assistance staff to each state in their respective regions.... 
Third, the RALs would scout for exemplary practices developed in the 
field by teachers and administrators and help them in further refinements, 
evaluations, and preparation of applicants for Program Effectiveness Panel 
(PEP) certification. Fourth, the RALs would provide short- and intermedi- 
ate-term technical assistance to districts and schools through various 
means, including personal visits by RAL staff, training or trainers, tele- 
phone assistance, and mailed materials.... Fifth, the RALs would conduct 
long-term assistance at a few sites, with a RAL staff member, backed by 
the full RAL, spending 1 year or more providing intensive technical 
assistance. 101 

The NAS Committee also made other suggestions about these institutions, includ- 
ing a controversial recommendation questioning the necessity or advisability of 
open competitions for labs and centers every 5 years. 102 

During the lengthy reauthorization process in the early 1990s, Representative 
Major Owens (Democrat-New York) held extensive hearings on the agency and 
expressed disappointment with the past and current achievements of OERI. He 
frequently complained that one of the primary obstacles to the provision of ad- 
equate research and development was the highly politicized nature of the agency. 103 
Most observers agreed that NIE/OERI had become more involved in political 
controversies in the early 1980s, but differed amongst themselves interpreting the 
situation in OERI in the late 1980s and early 1990s. For example, when Ravitch 
challenged Owens to produce a single recent example of politicization at one of 
his hearings in 1992, Owens failed to respond. 104 

Owens also expressed strong dissatisfaction with the existing Johns Hopkins 
Center on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students and called for the 
creation of another, larger institution which would address many of the same 
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topics and issues. 105 The attack on the Johns Hopkins Center was surprising since 
the review of the R&D centers by Vinovskis found it to be one of the more pro- 
ductive and accomplished institutions he visited. 106 Arthur Wise, Chair of the 
AERA Government Professional Liaison Committee, went even further and called 
for a more comprehensive and ambitious reorganization of OERI. Wise recom- 
mended the creation of several large national research institutes of education 
modeled on the National Institutes of Health. 107 Reinforced by the NAS recom- 
mendations in 1992, the idea of four or five large national research institutes 
gradually became accepted by everyone and was eventually incorporated into the 
reauthorization legislation of both the House and Senate. 

The reauthorization legislation failed to gain quick passage, however, because of 
fundamental differences between the House and Senate over the creation of an 
OERI policy board. Although both chambers called for creating a board, the 
Senate version would have made the board more of an advisory body than the 
House bill. Moreover, the House version specified that the 20-person OERI policy 
board had to be selected from nominations from a few designated research and 
educational groups — a provision vehemently opposed by the Bush Administra- 
tion, the Senate, and even the Republican members of the House Committee. 108 
Although Representative Owens, the chief architect of the policy board, ulti- 
mately in the closing days of the 102nd Congress was willing to compromise, it 
was too late and the legislation died without action. 109 

With the election of President Bill Clinton, Ravitch resigned in January 1993. As 
she left office after 18 months, she singled out OERI’s accomplishments in 
helping to launch the national standards projects, developing and publishing the 
popular “ Helping Your Child...” series, and starting to create SMARTLINE (an 
interactive, computer-based network for disseminating information to teachers 
and parents). Ravitch also provided an interesting and important reversal of what 
she now regarded as the major problems facing OERI: 

When I came to OERI, I thought, like so many others, that the biggest 
problem in the agency was a need for more and better dissemination. I no 
longer believe that. There are two big problems, and they are pretty basic: 

Problem number one: OERI has never had the appropriations to support a 
good research program; a report from the National Academy of Sciences 
noted that federal funding for education research has declined by 88 
percent in constant dollars over the past 20 years. It recommended an 
increase of $267 million each year for five years, in contrast to current 
funding in OERI of some $58 million. 
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Problem number two : The agency does not have enough first-rate re- 
searchers inside the agency. There is presently a small cadre of able 
researchers in OERI, but their numbers are too few, and many are bur- 
dened with administrative duties. This has had a deleterious impact on 
OERI’s ability to carry out its research mission. 

The OERI research team should analyze, synthesize, and explain educa- 
tion research to practitioners and the public. The research staff should 
integrate the data collected by the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics — including student assessments and longitudinal studies — with the 
studies generated by the national research centers, regional laboratories, 
and independent scholars. But these important expectations are currently 
beyond reach because of the small number of researchers on OERI’s staff. 
Strengthening dissemination without strengthening the agency’s internal 
capacity to gather and synthesize research findings would be a futile 
exercise. 110 

Unfortunately, the recognition that the lack of distinguished scholars has seriously 
stifled the functioning of OERI came just as Ravitch left office and too late for her 
to remedy this major shortcoming within the agency. 
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The reauthorization of OERI in March 1994 significantly altered the structure as 
well as some of the operating principles of the agency. Combined with the return 
of the Democrats to the White House after a hiatus of more than a decade, many 
educators and policymakers hoped for a more harmonious partnership between 
OERI and Congress, which might result in some major improvements. Yet often 
unanticipated and unintended changes at the agency weakened its ability to 
provide high quality educational research, development, and statistics. 

The Transition in OERI 

Emerson Elliott was named as the acting Assistant Secretary of OERI on January 
22, 1993. Elliott was the Commissioner of Education Statistics at the National 
Center for Education Statistics and was credited with having transformed the 
organization into a highly effective and widely admired federal statistical agency. 111 
While the few strictly political appointees in OERI from the Bush Administration 
were told to resign (the so-called Schedule C appointees), Elliott asked everyone 
else to remain at their posts and to continue to function as before. 112 

The White House nominated Sharon Robinson as the new Assistant Secretary of 
OERI. 113 Robinson had earned a doctorate in 1979 from the University of Ken- 
tucky in educational administration, served as a middle school and high school 
classroom teacher, and was the Director of NEA’s Instructional and Professional 
Division from 1980 through 1989. Since January 1990 she had been the Director 
of the National Center for Innovation — NEA’s research and development unit. 
Robinson was confirmed by the U.S. Senate in late June 1993. 114 

Unlike Diane Ravitch, her predecessor, Robinson was not considered a major 
researcher or a distinguished scholar, but she was deeply committed to increasing 
the utilization of educational research in the classroom and improving teacher 
professional training. Robinson was particularly interested in closer collaborations 
between researchers and classroom teachers and emphasized the value of team- 
work. She downplayed expanding and revitalizing OERI’s research staff, but 
stressed the need for developing working partnerships between researchers and 
teachers. Providing equal public educational opportunities for all children was one 
of her primary goals — especially helping disadvantaged minority students to 
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obtain adequate resources and assistance. She was a very dynamic and thoughtful 
speaker and received a rare standing ovation from the OERI staff at her first 
general agency meeting. 115 

As we have discussed earlier, disagreements over the nature and powers of the 
proposed OERI policy board had stalled the reauthorization of OERI in 1991 and 
1992. 116 With the arrival of the new administration, there was considerable opti- 
mism that OERI might be reauthorized quickly, but that did not occur in 1993. 117 
A compromise was finally reached the following year. Rather than developing 
and controlling the long-term OERI research agenda, the policy board now was 
authorized to work together with the Assistant Secretary to draft that plan. Having 
settled their few differences, OERI was easily reauthorized as part of Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act on March 31, 1994 (as Title IX of P.L. 103-27). 118 

The law called for the establishment of five National Research Institutes: the 
National Institute on Early Childhood Development and Education; the National 
Institute on Student Achievement, Curriculum and Assessment; the National 
Institute on Education of At-Risk Children; the National Institute on 
Postsecondary Education, Libraries, and Lifelong Education; and the National 
Institute on Educational Governance, Finance, Policymaking, and Management. 
The research institutes together were authorized at $100 million for FY 1996; at 
least 20 percent of those funds had to be allocated to field initiated research and at 
least one-third to national research centers. The law created a 15-member National 
Educational Research Policy and Priorities Board (NERPPB). The legislation also 
called for the creation and use of high quality standards for the conduct and 
evaluation of OERI research activities. Finally, the law mandated the establish- 
ment of the Office of Reform Assistance and Dissemination (ORAD) which 
would include institutions and activities such as the regional educational laborato- 
ries, the Educational Resources Information Clearinghouses (ERIC), and the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN). 

The reauthorization of OERI was welcomed by most educators, policymakers, 
and researchers. Despite the earlier battles over the nature and powers of the 
National Educational Research Policy and Priorities Board, most commentators 
were satisfied with the eventual compromise. And almost everyone thought that 
the restructuring of the OERI was a step in the right direction — though some 
expressed concern about both the manner and the pace of implementing the new 
legislation. 119 

Funding Increases and Staff Reductions 



In an earlier section of this essay, the dramatic increases in overall OERI funding 
during the Bush Administration were discussed. OERI funding continued to grow 
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during the Clinton Administration — though at a considerably slower pace than in 
the previous 4 years. Overall funding rose from $286.2 million in FY 1993 to 
$398.1 million in FY 1997 — a sizable 39 percent increase during those 4 years 
(the rate of increase in the previous four years had been a phenomenal 266 per- 
cent). Even in constant 1996 dollars, the rise in overall OERI spending from FY 
1993 to FY 1997 was a substantial 25 percent (but still much less than the 214 
percent constant dollar increase from FY 1989 to FY 1993). 

The amount of money spent on the more traditional OERI programs (NCES, the 
centers and labs, field-initiated research, and ERIC) rose by only 25.3 percent 
from FY 1993 to FY 1997 while money for the other, more recently added func- 
tions increased by 54.0 percent. As a result, the proportion of OERI funds allo- 
cated for the more traditional programs continued to decline (98.7 percent in FY 
1989; 52.8 percent in FY 1993; and 47.6 percent in FY 1997). 120 

How one interprets the great expansion in OERI’s nontraditional funding since 
FY 1989 depends in part on what one thinks about the current state of educational 
research and development. If one really believes that we already have a “treasure 
chest” of well researched information that is simply awaiting broader dissemina- 
tion, then the direction of the recent changes in relative funding at OERI are 
welcome. But if one thinks that we still lack adequate research and development 
to provide much guidance for educators and policymakers, then the increasing 
focus on educational technology and dissemination might seem somewhat prema- 
ture and misplaced. For example, in FY 1997 approximately the same amount of 
money was being spent by OERI on new educational technology projects as was 
spent on the traditional centers, labs, field-initiated research, and ERIC combined. 
Given the recent sizable staff reductions, one might question the wisdom of a 
research focused agency embarking on such new and large-scale initiatives — 
especially since many of them do not involve real research or development activi- 
ties. 121 

One of the most neglected subjects has been the recent OERI staff decreases and 
their impact on the functioning of the agency. There was a sizable reduction in 
OERI employees during the early years of the Reagan Administration followed by 
a small recovery in staff from 425 in FY 1988 to 448 in FY 1992 (a 5.4 percent 
increase). 122 

Staffing at the U.S. Department of Education during the Clinton Administration 
has been pulled in opposite directions. On the one hand, Congress expanded 
federal education funding and authorized the Administration to staff new or 
existing initiatives such as the Direct Federal Student Loan Program. These 
developments increased the need for additional staff. On the other hand, the 
reinvention of the federal government was predicated in large part upon delivering 
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services more efficiently so that the overall size of the federal government staff 
could be reduced. The net result in practice has been a small decrease in staff full- 
time equivalents (FTEs) at the Department from 4859 in FY 1992 to 4655 in FY 
1996 (a 4.2 percent decrease). 

But if the overall size of the Department staff has remained relatively stable, there 
have been sizable and largely unnoticed shifts among the various agencies. OERI 
was one of the agencies which lost a large proportion of its staff — from 448 in FY 
1992 to 358 in FY 1996 (a decrease of 20.2 percent). Moreover, the staff reduc- 
tions did not end. By March 1997 OERI lost another 20 staff members (down to 
338 FTEs). Compared with the situation when Assistant Secretary Ravitch left 
office in January 1993, the OERI staff had been reduced by approximately 25 
percent. 

Another perspective on the potential problems caused by the reductions in the 
staff is to look at changes in the level of federal expenditures per FTE in OERI. 
While this is a complex ratio and by no means an entirely accurate indication of 
the amount of actual work facing the staff, this crude index does provide us with 
another useful perspective on the changes over time. In the early 1980s each staff 
member at OERI represented in constant 1996 dollars approximately $170,000- 
$200,000 worth of activity. Even though the Reagan Administration made major 
cuts in staff, they were matched by reductions in agency spending so that the 
burden of work from this perspective remained roughly the same. During the 
Bush Administration, however, the large increases in OERI funding were only 
accompanied by modest staff increases so that by FY 1992 each individual in 
OERI accounted for approximately $975,000 in activities (in constant 1996 
dollars) — nearly 4 or 5 times as much as earlier. With the continued increases in 
real expenditures at OERI as well as the one-quarter reduction in staff, each 
agency employee now represents $1.5 million (in constant 1996 dollars). 123 Thus, 
as the federal expenditures in real dollars in OERI have risen rapidly in the late 
1980s and early 1990s, the availability of staff to oversee them has dropped 
dramatically. 

At the same time that the permanent OERI staff was reduced, another major shift 
in staffing occurred without much notice from within or outside the agency — the 
elimination of excepted service hiring. When NIE was created in the early 1970s, 
one of the most useful procedures granted to the agency was the option to hire 
outstanding experts outside of the regular civil service system. These individuals 
could be employed for 3-year terms (renewable one time) to help with a particular 
problem. Critics charged that excepted service personnel were sometimes hired to 
circumvent the regular system or that the system was abused by politicians in 
order to hire unqualified friends. But overall, excepted service continued to be 
used despite periodic challenges to the actual practices. 124 
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In recent years, excepted service has fallen into almost total disuse at OERI. 
Congress was persuaded in 1994 to set much more stringent criteria for hiring 
anyone on the excepted service rolls. The new law still allows the hiring of scien- 
tific or technical employees for a 3-year period, but it mandates competitions for 
those jobs as well as provides a fairly narrow definition of who could be hired. 
Now one has to demonstrate that the scientific and technical needs cannot be met 
through the regular civil service system — an almost impossible task in principle 
given the sizable surplus of unemployed or underemployed behavioral and social 
scientists today. 125 

The effects of this change in hiring criteria can be seen by the elimination of 
almost all excepted service employees in OERI. In early 1993 there still were 
approximately 20 excepted service employees in OERI; in June 1997 there were 
only two excepted service staff members left — mostly due to the restrictions of 
the new law and the reluctance of the management of OERI to use the new proce- 
dures. Interestingly, there has been almost no notice taken by and certainly little 
protest from educational researchers or policymakers in regard to the elimination 
of this hitherto innovative way of bringing new ideas and people to OERI on a 
temporary basis. 

One interesting but expensive staffing development is the effort by NCES to 

create a special outside contractor as a quasi-permanent source of professional and 

technical help. Many federal agencies already hire outside contractors to perform 

discrete tasks such as organize conferences, write position papers, and handle 

travel arrangements for invited speakers. This not only helps the agency to do its 

work, but it is also a way of overcoming government limitations on staff hiring. 

Due to substantial overhead expenses, these contracts with outside firms often can 

be considerably more expensive than if the federal government had been allowed 

126 

to hire its own employees to do the work. 

Seeking to overcome the recent FTE reductions, NCES created a separate entity in 
1995 to help with its technical and statistical work — the Education Statistical 
Services Institute (ESSI). 127 ESSI was envisioned as a long-term adjunct of NCES 
that would work closely with the agency. Approximately 16 of the employees of 
ESSI in March 1997 had their own offices in NCES — a rather unusual arrange- 
ment. Some complaints have been raised that the ESSI personnel are in essence a 
new type of quasi-government employee and that their presence has diminished 
opportunities for advancement for regular federal career employees. Questions 
also have been raised about the relative cost of the operation. Given the overhead 
for the operation, one rough estimate is that the actual cost of an ESSI employee 
may be approximately 40 percent higher than if NCES had been able to put that 
same individual on the federal payroll. Yet at the same time, given the drastic 
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staff reductions in OERI and the increasing volume of business, some new mecha- 
nisms need to be developed in order to handle the work of the agency. 

Even as OERI lost one-quarter of its staff, there were still considerable opportuni- 
ties for hiring. It is estimated that in recent years, approximately 7-10 new OERI 
employees are hired annually. 128 Some of these are recent college graduates 
entering federal service through the Outstanding Scholars Program. Staffing from 
this pool reduces the bureaucratic difficulties of hiring someone (it is much easier 
to process paperwork for an individual from the Outstanding Scholars Program 
than to employ someone else from outside the federal government). While these 
new employees are often quite bright and capable, few of them have had extensive 
training and experience in research. Other recent staff additions have had prior 
government service, but most of them also have had little training or previous 
work experience in research and development. As a result, despite continued staff 
hiring, few of the new employees would be considered well trained, nationally 
recognized researchers and scholars. 

As OERI was restructured in 1994 and early 1995, it was necessary to shift at 
least some of the existing staff to new positions. Sharon Robinson was committed 
to giving all employees the opportunity to apply for any position in the agency — 
even though the reorganization of the office was still underway at that time so that 
management often did not have an adequate sense of the actual staff needs for 
each unit. 129 Since approximately 95 percent of the staff were granted their first 
choice of jobs, some employees ended up in positions where they did not have the 
necessary experience or technical training to do those jobs. 130 While all OERI 
staff were strongly urged to enroll in team building and customer service work- 
shops, they did not receive comparable encouragement or opportunities for taking 
statistical or technical training that might have been particularly helpful in their 
new positions. 131 

National Research Institutes 

The centerpiece of the OERI reauthorization was the creation of the five National 
Research Institutes. While the proponents of these institutes had envisioned large- 
scale operations modeled after those in NIH, the actual amount of monies avail- 
able was rather modest — $43 million for all of them in both FY 1996 and FY 
1997 (only about $10 million more than had been spent just on the R&D centers 
in FY 1995): 

Achievement Institute — $12.9 million. 

At-Risk Institute — $12.9 million. 

Policy Institute — $4.3 million. 
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Early Childhood Institute — $6.45 million. 

Postsecondary Institute — $6.45 million. 132 

The funds appropriated for three of the five National Research Institutes were well 
below what many of its original supporters had believed was necessary to set up 
such institutions. Indeed, some supporters of the National Research Institutes 
suggested that given the small amount of total funding, only the Achievement 
Institute and the At-Risk Institute should have been created at this time with a 
larger budget of $21.5 million each. 

The legislation mandated the creation of the five National Research Institutes and 
provided a long list of possible topics that each institute might research — more 
than could be reasonably accomplished given the limited monies available. After 
considerable internal and external discussion, OERI developed its own general, 
but often not very specific, set of priorities for each institute and established at 
least one center for each institute. 

Initially, the 5 National Research Institutes put most of their $43 million into 7 
R&D centers (expanded to 11 centers by FY 1997). While the law stated that they 
had to spend at least one-third on centers, in FY 1997 they spent $31.15 million 
on them (57.7 percent). The institutes allocated $14.3 million to field-initiated 
research — 26.5 percent of the total institute funds. Only $8.55 million was spent 
on special studies, crosscutting activities, fellowships, or peer reviews (15.8 
percent of the total institute budget). 133 Thus, the expenditures for the five Na- 
tional Research Institutes were more diversified than that of the former Office of 
Research (OR), which had focused mainly on R&D centers. Yet even now the 
R&D centers received almost 60 percent of the entire budget. 

There have been significant changes in the size of the annual funding for the R&D 
centers. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the R&D centers’ budgets averaged 
between $3 and $5 million annually (in constant 1996 dollars). Over time, average 
funding for the centers decreased sharply — in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
averaging between $2 and $3 million annually (in constant 1996 dollars). With the 
great expansion in the number of centers in the late 1980s, average annual funding 
for them became even smaller — reaching a low in FY 1991 of about $1 million 
(in constant 1996 dollars). 134 

The National Academy of Sciences had recommended in 1992 that the annual 
funding for all R&D centers should be at least $3 million (or $3.35 million in 
constant 1996 dollars). 135 Others argued for even more money for R&D centers — 
perhaps somewhere in the range of $6 to $8 million annually. 136 Given the general 
consensus that the R&D centers in the early 1990s were much too small and the 
specific NAS recommendations for at least $3 million minimum, it was somewhat 
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surprising and quite disappointing that Congress mandated only a $1.5 million 
annual minimum for these institutions. 

While the total funding (in constant 1996 dollars) for the centers remained rela- 
tively constant from FY 1992 to FY 1997, the number of them has decreased by 
more than one half. In FY 1992 there were 22 R&D centers while 5 years later 
there were only 11 institutions. As a result, the average annual funding (in con- 
stant 1996 dollars) of the centers has increased substantially from $1.28 million in 
FY 1992 to $2.76 million in FY 1997 — more than doubling in size. 

Looking at the average expenditures is somewhat misleading, as most centers are 
still very small today. Only 2 of the 11 R&D centers in FY 1997 are well funded 
annually: the National Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed 
at Risk ($5 million) and the National Center for Research on Education, Diversity, 
and Excellence ($4 million). But 8 other centers are much smaller at $2.5 to $2.8 
million each. Moreover, OERI has just funded another R&D center at only $1.5 
million. 137 Given that in the past frequently only half of center funding went 
directly for research or development expenditures (the rest spent in other areas 
such as dissemination, administration, and overhead costs), it is likely that serious 
underfunding is limiting the actual research that can be attempted at these small 
R&D centers. 138 

It is very important to know how the new R&D centers focus their research and 
development energies. Unfortunately, there is no in-depth analysis of the number 
of projects in the new centers or of the actual intellectual cohesiveness among 
projects within each center. It does appear, however, that many of the new centers 
include partners at several different colleges and universities — thereby making 
coordination even more difficult. For example, the new $1.5 million Center on 
Policy and Teaching Excellence is a consortium including the University of 
Washington (Seattle), Stanford University, Teachers College at Columbia Univer- 
sity as well as faculty at the Universities of Michigan and Pennsylvania. 139 

Based on the original proposal for the National Center for Research on the Educa- 
tion of Students Placed at Risk as well as discussions with several OERI st aff 
members familiar with some of the other centers, one might conclude many of the 
new centers still seem to support too many projects and projects which are too 
small; and some of these smaller projects which could be closely integrated with 
each other are not. Moreover, with a few notable exceptions, there is little evi- 
dence that most of the new centers are engaged in the systematic, long-term 
development of educational materials and models — a continued weakness of 
OERI in general. Instead, the new centers continue the previous practice of focus- 
ing almost all of their attention on pursuing basic and applied research or funding 
dissemination activities. 
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While annual funding for many of the individual projects within the centers 
continues to be only $30,000 to $50,000 annually, the size of the field-initiated 
grants has grown considerably. The Postsecondary Institute, for example, funded 
six field-initiated studies in FY 1996 that averaged $210,000 annually (the grants 
covered 2 to 3 years of work). Thus, whereas one of the more attractive features of 
the center system in principle was that it concentrated more research monies on a 
few large-scale, long-term projects that might be done through grants to indi- 
vidual scholars, today the situation may be just reversed — many of the field- 
initiated grants are larger than some of the particular projects within the centers. 

The research plans for many of the individual projects in the old R&D center 
applications were not well developed or clearly articulated. Some of these projects 
frequently devoted the first year to a review of the secondary literature; afterwards 
a more careful, detailed design of the subsequent research work was developed. 140 
Moreover, center awards often included projects of very mixed quality — some 
parts excellent and some parts so weak that they probably would not have sur- 
vived by themselves a rigorous outside peer review. 

Successful field-initiated grants, on the other hand, may have more focused and 
developed research proposals in order to be able to win the more intense competi- 
tion for individual funding. And as applicants are expected to be aware of the 
secondary work in the field, there may be less need to devote the first year of the 
project to reviewing the existing literature before proceeding to their original 
work. In addition, as most field-initiated grants are for only 2-3 years, they cannot 
afford the luxury of simply reviewing the secondary literature for the first year 
before undertaking new research. 

Since the center grants focused on a particular problem area, however, it was 
easier for OERI to target its resources to these sites rather than hold a relatively 
general and open ended field-initiated grant competition. The centers also pro- 
vided opportunities for different researchers to work together on a common set of 
issues and required them to disseminate their findings more broadly than most 
individual researchers are willing to do. 

These obvious and real advantages to the center approach might be duplicated at 
least in part by using mission-oriented competitions for field-initiated research. 
That is, OERI might call for research on a particular area, such as summer learn- 
ing or the education of pregnant adolescents, and then allow researchers to pro- 
pose their own topics. Following the practice of many other federal research 
agencies, the institutes could convene the funded individual researchers to ex- 
change ideas amongst themselves. Moreover, the institutes might also synthesize 
the results from these mission-oriented individual grants and disseminate the 
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results more widely among other researchers and educational practitioners. In 
order to administer and intellectually oversee some of these mission-oriented 
competitions, OERI might hire a leading expert in that substantive area as an 
excepted service employee for 3-6 years. In any case, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of funding research through individual grants or the existing R&D center 
system needs further careful evaluation in the near future. 

Given that there are now fewer, but somewhat larger centers, one might imagine 
that there will be even closer integration of them — especially because OERI was 
directed to develop a coherent, long-term research priority plan to guide all of 
their investments. Unfortunately, the results in terms of the integration of the 
centers have been rather disappointing so far. Faced with the slow development of 
an overall OERI research priority plan, which will be discussed later, the center 
competition was held well before any coherent research plan had been developed. 
And rather than working closely together to create an integrated strategy for a new 
set of centers, each of the five institutes pursued their agendas and interests quite 
independently of each other. Moreover, the announcement of the competition for 
the seven centers in the Federal Register lacked an overall framework or any 
coherence, so that the applicants and the reviewers for each of the centers treated 
them in almost total isolation from each other. The net result is that while the 11 
centers may be good individually, they have not been integrated conceptually or 
operationally with each other. 141 

One factor, which has contributed to the lack of coordination among the five 
institutes (as well as among the other units within OERI), is that no one is really 
in charge, organizationally or intellectually, of the overall research agenda. Under 
the old system, all of the R&D centers were located within the Office of Research, 
which was headed by Acting Director Joseph Conaty, an experienced and re- 
spected researcher. Now each of the institute directors reports directly to the 
Assistant Secretary who is able to supervise them only minimally; no one is 
responsible for overseeing intellectually the research operations of the institutes as 
a whole. While various ad hoc schemes have been tried to improve coordination 
among the institutes (with occasional success), in practice the system has become 
even more fragmented. Moreover, the expected close coordination between the 
work of the institutes and the rest of OERI has not materialized except in a few 
isolated instances. 

Adding to the confusion and lack of research coordination among the five insti- 
tutes is the fact that OERI itself seems to have less intellectual leadership and 
direction than 5 years ago. Diane Ravitch had been very interested and involved 
in the intellectual direction and research agenda of OERI; but Sharon Robinson 
was less concerned and focused more on translating existing research findings for 
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the agency’s customers. And whereas Vinovskis helped to coordinate OERI 
research activities as the Research Advisor to the Assistant Secretary, when he left 
in August 1993, Robinson did not appoint anyone to replace him. Although in 
principle Robinson endorsed the concept of an OERI Research Advisor on several 
occasions, that position remained vacant. 142 As a result, during the past 4 years 
there has been a major vacuum in the overall guidance of intellectual and research 
activities in OERI — one that has become all the more glaring because of the 
elimination of the Office of Research and the coordinating and leadership role that 
some of its directors in the past had played. 

In terms of staffing, the five institutes have had mixed experiences. The five 
acting institute directors were selected from the existing OERI staff and most of 
them had previous research experience — though few were still personally active 
as researchers. It was expected that OERI would be able to recruit some outside 
researchers as permanent directors, but the final competition resulted in the 
appointment of only one outsider as an OERI institute director. 

While the overall OERI staff had been reduced by approximately one-fourth from 
FY 1992, the staffs of the five institutes in FY 1995 were approximately the same 
size as they had been in the Office of Research. Over time, however, the number 
of staff members in these institutes has decreased considerably. In June 1997 there 
were only 64 institute staff members — a substantial decrease from the 77 staff 
members present in October 1994 (about a one-sixth reduction). 

The five institutes fared relatively well within OERI in terms of having generally 
competent leadership and a sizable staff, but they still lack an adequate number of 
trained and distinguished researchers. While some current staff have had graduate 
training and experience in research, most have not. Nor are there many nationally 
recognized scholars in the institutes. In addition the distribution of the researchers 
among the institutes is uneven. For example, until very recently the Early Child- 
hood Institute for several years did not have any experienced researchers on its 
staff even though its mission called for working closely with the research commu- 
nity. Moreover, several of the other institutes had only two or three researchers — 
hardly enough for a critical intellectual mass to carry out the research and devel- 
opment functions expected of the institutes. As a result, without the national 
intellectual leadership originally envisioned for the staff of the institutes the 
production of high quality research and synthesis has not progressed satisfactorily. 

One of the primary objectives for the new institutes was to produce high quality 
research as well as critical syntheses of secondary works that would be helpful to 
policymakers and educators. So far, most of the institutes have produced only a 
few publications — usually directories of researchers and service providers, materi- 
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als for parents, or limited analyses of isolated issues. 143 Regrettably, the shortage 
of active researchers in the institutes as well as the current general lack of OERI 
encouragement of staff to write for scholarly publications means that it may be 
unrealistic to expect many broad-based analytical studies or syntheses from the 
institutes in the near future. 144 

Despite the fact that the five National Research Institutes were to be the center- 
piece of the new OERI, the agency seems to have relegated them to a secondary 
role. Despite the modest $43 million appropriations for the institutes for FY 1996, 
the following year OERI did not ask for any increase in that budget — preferring 
instead to request an additional $250 million to support a new Technology Lit- 
eracy Challenge Fund which would be used to integrate computer technology into 
the classroom. 145 Congress, however, added $16 million for OERI in FY 1997. 
After considerable debate over how that additional money should be spent, OERI 
allocated $11 million of those funds for the institutes — most of which has gone 
for an additional center ($2.0 million), more field-initiated studies ($5.5 million), 
or special studies ($2.8 million). 146 

As large programs are added to OERI, the agency has often decided to set them 
apart from the institutes rather than having the institutes supervise the new activi- 
ties. For example, although the Achievement Institute is concerned with improv- 
ing the use of technology in the classroom and specializes in developing better 
tests, OERI decided not to have that Institute oversee the new high priority initia- 
tives in educational technology or testing. Indeed, staff from the institutes are 
sometimes temporarily reassigned to work on these new projects under the super- 
vision of the newer unit — thus further diminishing the importance and functioning 
of the National Research Institutes. As a result, one might easily make the argu- 
ment that in some ways the five institutes now are less important and less central 
to the mission of OERI than the Office of Research was 5 years ago — a startling 
reversal of what the Congress and others had intended for the new OERI. Perhaps 
even more surprising is the fact that the diminishing of the relative role of the 
institutes within OERI has gone largely unnoticed and uncontested by the educa- 
tional research community and interested policymakers. 

Office of Reform Assistance and Dissemination 

Throughout the long history of NIE and OERI, legislators and educators fre- 
quently criticized each agency for failing to disseminate research information to 
classroom teachers. These critics have often exaggerated the availability of reli- 
able and useful research information about educational practices and have seri- 
ously underestimated NIE’s and OERI’s efforts to distribute that knowledge. 
Indeed, one might argue that NIE and OERI have tried harder and perhaps have 
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been even more successful than many other federal research agencies in dissemi- 
nating research information to the public and practitioners. 147 

Prior to the reorganization of OERI in 1994, OERI had been active in improving 
program development and disseminating the results through its Programs for the 
Improvement of Practice (PIP). The reauthorization of OERI created the Office of 
Reform Assistance and Dissemination, which took over most of the functions of 
PIP. ORAD has four divisions: the state and local Support Division (SLSD), the 
Knowledge Applications Division (KAD), the Development and Demonstration 
Programs Division (DDPD), and the Learning Technologies Division (LTD). 

Despite the repeated emphasis by policymakers and educators on the importance 
for ORAD to provide links between research and practice, staffing problems have 
hampered its operation. Whereas its predecessor, PIP, had 73 employees in 1990, 
ORAD in March 1997 had only 61 staff members (a one-sixth decrease). Thus, 
while the Congress and the Clinton Administration envisioned an expanded and 
improved level of dissemination and reform assistance through ORAD, the re- 
structured operation had substantially fewer employees and lost some of its most 
effective and experienced managers through early retirement during the buyout 
period. Even more unsettling and troublesome was the fact that ORAD operated 
for more than 3 years without a permanent director. Fortunately, Peirce A. 
Hammond has now been hired as the Director of ORAD. 

One of the most important responsibilities of ORAD was to guide and monitor the 
activities of the regional educational laboratories. There had been considerable 
controversy surrounding the regional educational laboratories in the past; but 
some observers were now hopeful that with a new administration a closer and 
more harmonious relationship might develop between OERI and the labs. 148 

Congress reauthorized the regional educational laboratories along similar lines as 
in the past, but did provide for the possibility of expanding the number of labs 
from 10 to 12 (which has not occurred). Following the conceptual scheme also 
employed in other federal educational legislation in 1994, each laboratory was 
expected to “promote the implementation of broad-based systemic school im- 
provement strategies.” Permissible tasks for the labs were enumerated in a lengthy 
list — ranging from the development and dissemination of educational research 
products to providing technical assistance and training for state and local educa- 
tors. Congress again stated ambiguously who should set the research and develop- 
ment priorities of the labs. On the one hand, the labs were to be governed by their 
own regional boards. On the other hand, they were to respond to the needs of the 
federal government as set forth in the 5 -year lab contacts and to coordinate their 
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activities with other units within OERI such as the National Research Institutes 
and the National Diffusion Network (NDN). 149 

Work on the request for proposals (RFP) for the regional educational laboratories 
was underway in the second half of 1994 and continued in earnest until it was 
issued with an August 8, 1995 deadline. Rather than repeating the lengthy list of 
permissible lab activities, the new RFP called for these institutions to focus most 
of their resources on supporting broad-based systemic reform efforts, while 
simultaneously developing a specialized area of expertise. 150 

There were two new goals for the laboratories: (1) to bring together scattered 
successful reform efforts at the state and local level; and (2) to scale-up the exist- 
ing successful reforms so that they are adapted by other areas. By the end of the 5- 
year contract, the laboratories were to have achieved some fairly tangible and 
ambitious goals. 151 

While harnessing the work of the regional educational laboratories to the Clinton 
Administration’s emphasis on systemic reform was understandable, the concep- 
tual basis for that initiative was problematic from the very beginning. The RFP 
called for each of the 10 regional laboratories to develop, test, and help implement 
systemic reforms. It would have been more efficient and effective to have one 
overall coordinated lab effort to develop and test systemic reform models and 
processes. Otherwise there was likely to be considerable waste and duplication if 
several different labs assessed identical reform models such as “Success for All,” 
or developed nearly identical educational improvements without using similar 
measures or procedures to facilitate more scientifically reliable comparisons. 

Nor was there a coherent or clear definition of what “systemic” or “comprehen- 
sive” reform meant in the RFP. For example, was “opportunity to learn” an 
integral and essential component of systemic reform? Was the provision of social 
services to school children also an essential part of systemic reform? Moreover, 
there were internal inconsistencies even within the RFP on what these terms 
meant or how they should have been interpreted in practice. The previous labs had 
interpreted the concept of systemic reform quite differently amongst themselves 
and some had even explicitly rejected the idea altogether. While the RFP correctly 
permitted and encouraged different approaches, this might not necessarily lead to 
meaningful or useful comparisons at the end of 5 years. If OERI wanted to test or 
develop several different approaches to systemic reform, this should have been 
done more explicitly and rigorously, so that the relative merits of using different 
approaches could be better assessed and compared. Without some overall vision 
or process for developing a more coherent, planned variation approach (including 
using some standardized measurement schemes), a considerable amount of money 
and effort might be wasted or misdirected. 
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Similarly, what was “scaling-up”? Would each of the labs devise their own 
definition and strategy? Was OERI especially interested in any particular aspect 
of scaling-up such as the relative costs and benefits of working in partnership with 
teachers? Would there be any planned comparisons among these different strate- 
gies and approaches? Did we really need 10 different, rather uncoordinated, but 
expensive efforts to study “scaling-up” — especially from an applied research and 
development perspective? 

Perhaps it might have made more sense analytically to subdivide the core lab 
activities into two broad categories: 

• a applied research and development initiative focused on investigating and 
assessing systemic reform and scaling-up; and 

• a set of services provided to states and local areas to help them implement 
systemic reform and scaling-up. 

Rather than leaving it up to each lab individually to develop and implement its 
own, separate applied research and development projects on systemic reform and 
scaling-up, perhaps they should have been required to work with OERI and 
through the existing lab network to create a more coherent and coordinated effort. 
Moreover, this would have encouraged closer cooperation between the labs and 
the Planning and Evaluation Service (PES) in the Department, who were also 
working on systemic reform and scaling-up. This way OERI would have mini- 
mized unnecessary duplications and ensured that major gaps would be identified 
and filled. Initially the labs would have made their own suggestions and recom- 
mendations on how they would like to proceed, but their proposals then would 
have been reviewed, negotiated, and coordinated. 

The second part of the lab core activities — to assist state and local areas to imple- 
ment systemic reform and scaling-up — could have been handled in a more tradi- 
tional manner. Each lab would work within its own region to provide the neces- 
sary services for its customers at the state and local levels. While some interre- 
gional coordination among the labs still might be useful, it is not as essential for 
this activity as it is when trying to develop new models and processes which are 
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going to be applicable in different contexts throughout the entire nation. 

The idea of a more organized and coordinated approach to systemic reform and 
scaling-up was considered at OERI; some of the staff agreed with the conceptual 
and practical advantages of such an approach. But given the continued hostility of 
the labs, who preferred to take directions from their own governing boards and lab 
management, to following the leadership and guidance of OERI, it was unlikely 
that this alternate approach would have been adopted — even though it might have 
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produced more reliable and useful results in the long run. The labs and their allies 
in Congress insisted that even though these institutions operated under govern- 
ment contracts and received substantial federal funds, they should remain rela- 
tively autonomous and almost totally independent of any specific directives from 
OERI. 

The RFP included several other improvements. It mandated periodic evaluations 
of the labs — including a much needed independent 3-year review of all labs. 153 
The required quality assurance system for each of the labs was also expanded and 
made more rigorous. 154 Another innovative idea was to set aside approximately 
$200,000 per year for each lab for an optional task 6 — providing assistance to 
OERI. This was intended as a way to allow OERI to provide more direct guidance 
for a small portion of the labs’ activities and to compensate those institutions 
when they performed special tasks for the agency. 155 Finally, the RFP called for 
each of the labs to create a specialty area development (task 7) — reflecting their 
own interests as well as those of OERI. Task 7 was important and accounted for 
one-fifth of the total points assigned by reviewers in the lab RFP. The idea behind 
this approach was to encourage each lab to develop an area of expertise that 
would be shared with others across the nation. 156 

While there were areas in which the lab RFP might have been improved, given the 
political and practical constraints, overall OERI did a good job and made some 
useful improvements. Certainly the RFP for 1995 was much better than either of 
the ones for 1985 or 1990. If the specific requirements and recommendations of 
the RFP were carried out in practice, the orientation and effectiveness of those 
institutions would have been improved. 

When the NAS Panel analyzed the labs in 1992, it stated that the “committee 
questions the advisability of competitions for RALs [Regional Assistance Labora- 
tories]. The laboratories competed in 1985 and 1990, and only one of the 19 
incumbents was unseated in those 2 rounds of competitive bidding.” 157 

In 1995, however, two incumbents were unseated: Research for Better Schools 
(RBS) was replaced by Mid-Atlantic Laboratory for Student Success (LSS); and 
the Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the Northeast and 
Islands (NE/I) lost to Northeast and Islands Laboratory at Brown University 
(LAB). In addition, Southeastern Regional Vision for Education (SERVE) was 
created in 1990. Thus, contrary to the NAS Panel’s prediction that there would be 
almost no changes in the labs through the competitions, there has been a 30 
percent turnover over the last 2 competitions. Moreover, there may be a shift in 
the orientation of some of the labs as the two additions in 1995 are associated 
with universities. 
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Not only have three new labs been created, but many of the long-time leaders of 
the continuing institutions have left. Experienced and influential executive lab 
directors such as Dean Nafziger (FWL), C.L. Hutchins (McREL), Robert Rath 
(NWREL), John Hopkins (RBS), and Preston Kronkosky (SEDL) have either 
retired or been replaced. Indeed, only three of the current executive lab directors 
were running their institutions before 1990. As a result, the leaders of the regional 
educational laboratories today are less experienced, but also perhaps more open to 
instituting changes in the operation of their organizations and reconsidering their 
relationship to OERI. 

Another recent change likely to have a major impact is the resignation of the 
Executive Director of CEDaR, Dena Stoner, to start her own trade association. 
While Stoner hopes to continue to work with some of the CEDaR center and lab 
members in her new post, it is not yet clear what will happen. Moreover, the 
Department is reexamining and questioning the legality of the previous financial 
relationship between CEDaR and the labs and centers; this may also lead to a 
restructuring of that connection in the future. How these recent changes in CEDaR 
will affect the operation of the labs as a whole or the political influence, which the 
labs have had with the 105th Congress, and the Clinton Administration remains to 
be seen. 

At the same time that there have been significant changes in lab membership and 
leadership, there have also been indications that some of their overall goals and 
practices have remained basically the same. With the Republicans gaining control 
of Congress after the 1994 elections, some observers anticipated the implementa- 
tion of more critical oversight of the labs; but lobbyists for the labs have operated 
almost equally effectively with the new Republican Congress. For example, 
CEDaR managed to persuade its congressional allies to shift the $10 million 
saved by eliminating the National Diffusion Network in FY 1996 to the labs. 
While some have portrayed this change as a temporary transfer, most observers 
expect that the additional $10 million will become a permanent part of the federal 
funding of the labs — just as the special monies for the rural initiatives in the late 
1980s were incorporated in the regular lab budget over time. 

Similarly, despite the apparent support of the labs and CEDaR for the new direc- 
tions enunciated in the 1995 RFP, once the labs received their new contracts some 
of them balked at working on projects initiated by OERI (task 6). The OERI staff 
were caught off guard by the discovery that House and Senate appropriations 
committees had been persuaded to repudiate the explicit terms of the 1995 lab 
contracts. Congress in its appropriations reports insisted that all of the work of the 
labs should be based only on the priorities established through their own regional 
governing boards. 158 
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Besides working with the regional educational laboratories, ORAD was also 
charged with identifying promising educational models, developing and testing 
them in different settings, and then disseminating that information. Unfortunately, 
the Department in general and NIE or OERI in particular, have failed to develop 
and rigorous test educational models in the past. As Robert Slavin recently put it: 

For decades, policymakers have complained that the federal education 
research and development enterprise has had too little impact on the 
practice of education. With few notable exceptions, this perception is, I 
believe, largely correct. Federally funded educational R&D has done a 
good job of producing information to inform educational practice, but has 
created few well validated programs or practices that have entered wide- 
spread use. 159 

OERI has done little to support the systematic and rigorous testing of alternative 
educational models. Instead, it has spent most of its monies on a series of small, 
short-term projects (including much of those funded through the labs and centers). 
While OERI in mid-1994 had received and approved a plan for a large-scale, 
rigorous evaluation of systemic reform, it failed to develop and implement that 
proposal. 160 

As a result, when the Clinton Administration focused on assessing the strengths 
and weaknesses of systemic reform, it relied more heavily on the work of the 
Planning and Evaluation Service in the Department, especially its recently funded 
Longitudinal Evaluation of School Change and Performance. OERI has played a 
very minor role in these discussions — in part because the agency itself was not 
really undertaking any large, scientifically rigorous studies of systemic reform. 
Thus, ironically, whereas OERI might have been one of the leaders in the efforts 
to critically assess systemic reform in mid-1994, it failed to take advantage of that 
opportunity and encouraged the Department to look elsewhere for intellectual 
leadership and assistance on how to assess the impact of systemic reform. 

National Center for Education Statistics 

During the OERI reauthorization process, the Congress did not devote as much 
attention to NCES as to other divisions within the proposed new agency such as 
the National Research Institutes and the Office of Reform Assistance and Dis- 
semination. The National Center for Education Statistics continued to be seen as 
the primary federal agency for collecting domestic and international educational 
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The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) was divided into four units: 
the Statistical Standards and Methodology Division; the Data Development 
Division; Education Surveys Division; and the Education Assessment Division. 
NCES also made effective use of advisory groups — including two key ones which 
were legislatively mandated: the Advisory Council on Education Statistics 
(ACES), which helped the Commissioner with general policies and operating 
standards; and the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB), which over- 
saw the National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP). 

During the decade that NCES had made such important and meaningful improve- 
ments, it also faced some serious challenges. Perhaps one of foremost was the 
decision of Emerson Elliott to retire at the end of his term as the first presidential 
appointed Commissioner of Education Statistics. As we discussed earlier, Elliott 
was one of the most experienced and effective career federal civil service manag- 
ers and played an instrumental role in developing NCES into a first-rate statistical 
agency. Pascal (Pat) Forgione, Jr., the former Delaware State School Superinten- 
dent, was a good choice to replace him on July 1, 1996. 162 But Forgione under- 
standably is relatively inexperienced and does not yet have the extensive network 
of contacts Elliott had built up during his three decades in the federal government. 
Nor does he have a close working relationship with many of the OERI leaders and 
middle-level staff that Elliott had developed over the years. On the other hand, 
Forgione appears to be very knowledgeable and interested in improving the 
technical aspects of the NCES work. 

Another troublesome problem for NCES was the unexpected, dramatic decline in 
staff size. When the NAS Panel called for a doubling of the size of the NCES 
staff, the agency had about 143 employees in 1991. By October 1994 NCES had 
decreased to 112 and by March 1997 it was still only 115 — an overall decrease of 
nearly one-fifth. Thanks to the open enrollment season in September 1994 as well 
as the buyout program for senior staff, NCES lost some technically skilled and 
experienced employees. Recently some of the more competent NCES staff have 
left the unit to work elsewhere in OERI or in other parts of the federal govern- 
ment — partly in reaction to recent changes at NCES. 

The general de-skilling of the rest of the OERI research staff also meant that it is 
now more difficult to recruit NCES staff from elsewhere in the agency — an 
important source of recruitment in the past. OERI has temporarily “borrowed” a 
few of the more accomplished NCES professionals to work on high priority 
projects such as the new voluntary national education testing initiative. 163 And 
while the new Education Statistics Services Institute provided help on some of the 
more technical aspects of the work, it also created additional problems and in- 
creased staff tensions that have yet to be resolved. Thus, Commissioner Forgione 
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was faced with having to satisfy the increased mandated tasks for NCES with a 
staff that recently has been considerably diminished and weakened. 

As the expectations and responsibilities for NCES expanded substantially in 
recent years, increased funding for those activities has not been adequately pro- 
vided. NCES funding rose dramatically from $19.5 million in FY 1987 to $85.5 
million in FY 1993 (in constant 1996 dollars). But since then funding has actually 
decreased to $80.6 million in FY 1997 (in constant 1996 dollars) — a 5.7 percent 
decrease. As a result, NCES’s more ambitious data collection and dissemination 
agenda has had to be implemented by a smaller staff with fewer real dollars. 

Despite these new challenges, NCES has managed to increase the diversity and 
usefulness of its publications for multiple audiences while producing a high 
quality work. It is interesting to observe that when Assistant Secretary Robinson 
testified before Congress, most of the OERI publications she distributed to the 
members were from NCES rather than from the National Research Institutes or 
ORAD. At a time when the other units within OERI are having great difficulty in 
doing either original research or critical syntheses of existing scholarship, NCES 
continues to make significant contributions not only to the collection of data, but 
to its analysis as well. 

NCES also has made some key improvements redesigning the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. Congress mandated NAEP in 1969 and national 
tests at grades 4, 8, and 12 have been administered for 10 different subjects. In 
1990 some NAEP tests were also administered and released at the state level and 
this component has expanded rapidly. In 1996, 44 states voluntarily participated 
in the NAEP math assessment at grades 4 and 8 and in the science assessment at 
grade 8. 164 Moreover, the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) has 
called for even more linkage of the NAEP tests to state and local needs. 165 

Following up on this suggestion, NAGB announced, in March 1997, a tentative 
national and state schedule for the NAEP tests until the year 2010. The national 
tests in the 10 subjects would continue periodically, but they would be supple- 
mented by state tests in reading and writing or mathematics and science every 2 
years. 166 In order to expand the number and type of tests and yet stay within the 
existing budget, NCES is considering alternative ways of redesigning and admin- 
istering the tests in order to save money. 167 

While NCES is doing a good job in providing new and expanded coverage of 
subjects like reading, writing, mathematics, and science at the state level, it is 
neglecting other important areas like social studies. For example, national U.S. 
history or geography NAEP exams are scheduled only for 2001 and 2009 and the 
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civics exams in 1998 and 2003; the world history exam will only be given only in 
2005. Moreover, none of the social studies subjects are now scheduled to be 
included in any of the NAEP state assessments. 168 

The neglect of social studies is not unique to NCES. The Department of Educa- 
tion in its plans for national tests as well as its evaluation of the Title I program, 
has focused almost exclusively on reading and mathematics assessments. While 
the Congress and the Clinton Administration frequently have evoked the impor- 
tance of improved K-12 education for good citizenship, in fact they have not 
provided much leadership or guidance in this area. Most of the public and 
policymakers appear to be unaware of this rather narrow definition of the subjects 
to be assessed; nor have professional social studies organizations protested the 
relative neglect of social studies. 169 

NAEP could also be improved by providing better information on the economic 
status of the students being tested. For example, the 1994 U.S. history scores were 
reported by the race and ethnicity of the students, but not by the income of their 
parents. One-half of white students, 83 percent of black pupils and 78 percent of 
Hispanic students in the 12th grade performed below the basic level. 170 Yet 
undoubtedly some of these racial and ethnic differences in knowledge of Ameri- 
can history reflected the difficulties low-income students may have had in doing 
as well as their more fortunate middle-class counterparts. 171 From reports based 
on race and ethnicity, but not on the economic status of the family, policymakers 
and the public have received a rather limited and misleading impression of the 
basic factors which help to explain the differential performance of elementary and 
secondary school students on the national history test. 

NAEP has plans to ascertain whether or not a tested student participates in the 
subsidized food lunch program in order to get some indication of poverty status. 
Unfortunately, this is not a very reliable index and needs to be supplemented or 
replaced by better indicators. Naturally, it is difficult to acquire valid measures of 
parental income from elementary students. Efforts should be made to experiment 
with alternative ways to retrieve that information (perhaps from a more in-depth 
questionnaire to a sample of the parents, or from student school records, which 
may have information on parental characteristics). Rough estimates of parental 
income might be asked of 12th-grade students as they may know the approximate 
income of their families. In any case, NCES and NAGB need to devote more 
attention to finding more appropriate indicators of the economic well being of the 
parents of the students. 

Another useful, but potentially difficult new direction at NCES is to expand its 
work in policy analysis. NCES has always been involved in doing policy analy- 
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ses, but the agency has been reluctant to expand too far in this area as it feared 
compromising its independence and objectivity by being too closely identified 
with a controversial policy or a particular administration. 

As NCES expands the use of NAEP data to the state level and works more closely 
with state and local officials, support for that agency probably will grow as the 
usefulness of its work becomes more apparent. At the same time, however, there 
are hidden dangers in this new approach. Political leaders may express dissatisfac- 
tion with the state NAEP results if they should happen to contradict the often 
more optimistic findings from a state’s own educational assessments. 
Policymakers also want results from the NAEP tests to be processed more quickly 
and presented in less technical language — putting more pressure on NCES to 
work faster and create additional, less complicated reports. And working more 
closely with state and local educational policymakers may necessitate providing 
those officials with additional training and assistance. None of these problems is 
insurmountable, but each will require additional NCES staff and resources, which 
are increasingly in short supply at the agency. Finally, will doing these more 
expensive, policy-oriented investigations drain scarce resources from the other 
more basic and traditional NCES data collections and statistical studies? 

As NCES undertakes more policy analyses, it will also necessitate using more 
complex statistical techniques to ascertain the relative impact of different factors. 
While NCES has done a relatively good job of collecting data and accurately 
reporting them, the agency has been quite backward in using more sophisticated 
statistical methods of analysis. Most NCES studies still rely almost exclusively on 
a simple cross tabulation of the data. Only recently have a few of the NCES 
analyses even employed multivariate statistics and more complex modeling 
techniques. And few NCES studies do an adequate job of reviewing and criti- 
cally interacting with the secondary literature on the topics they are addressing. 

As NCES moves toward more sophisticated and complex policy analyses, it will 
face many additional challenges. Will NCES be able to hire more staff with the 
needed substantive knowledge? Right now its technical research staff can go 
from one project to another rather easily because they are not necessarily expected 
to be experts in any particular subject area. But requiring staff to have substantive 
as well as statistical expertise not only increases the costs of hiring such individu- 
als, but limits the number of different areas which anyone can be reasonably 
expected to cover. Similarly, will NCES have to create additional advisory panels, 
which have a more substantive orientation in order to help oversee this new work? 
While ideally NCES would work closely with the OERI National Research 
Institutes to obtain some of that substantive expertise, unfortunately the shortage 
of first-rate researchers in those units reduces the likelihood of receiving too much 
help from these organizations. Thus, as NCES moves more into substantive and 
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policy analyses, its staffing and organizational structure will need to be reassessed 
and perhaps more coordinated with related developments in other OERI programs 
than in the past. 

Finally, as NCES moves more into policy-oriented work, it will face criticisms 
from those who may disagree with the particular initiatives. For example, the 
Clinton Administration has been pushing actively for developing voluntary 
national tests for reading and mathematics. While this initiative has attracted 
considerable political support, it has also raised significant opposition. OERI has 
been assigned the task of overseeing the development of these tests and has relied 
heavily for assistance upon some prominent NCES staff members. Will critics of 
the tests someday attack NCES for becoming too involved in specific Administra- 
tion policies? Will these same critics try to withhold additional discretionary 
funding from NCES for fear that these monies will be spent on projects which 
they deem are too partisan or one sided? 

The National Educational Research Policy and Priorities 
Board and the OERI Research Plan 

As we have seen, protracted controversy over the characteristics and power of the 
National Educational Research Policy and Priorities Board (NERPPB) delayed the 
reauthorization of OERI by almost 2 years. Yet the NERPPB was seen as so 
important by some members of Congress that they felt it was worth the delay to 
ensure that a powerful and active OERI policy board was created. The final 
compromise created a strong advisory board, but the actual role the board would 
play in the agency depended to a large degree on who was to be appointed to that 
group and how they would relate to OERI in practice. 

Given the centrality of the policy board in the legislation as well as the planned 
major restructuring of OERI, it was disappointing that the Department moved so 
slowly to appoint the Board. The legislation mandated that the Board had to meet 
by May 15, 1995, but Assistant Secretary Robinson had hoped to have it ap- 
pointed by November 1994. 173 Finally, on February 27, 1995 Secretary of Educa- 
tion Richard Riley named 15 members from over 300 nominees to the new Na- 
tional Educational Research Policy and Priorities Board. As mandated by Con- 
gress, five of the appointees had extensive experiences in elementary and second- 
ary education. 174 Another five were selected for their broad educational expertise 
and background. 175 And five were education researchers who had been nominated 
by the National Academy of Sciences. 176 Many of the key educational lobbyists 
were quite enthusiastic about the quality of the appointments to NERPPB. 177 

The Board held their first meeting on March 30-31, 1995. Members of the Board 
worked well together and demonstrated a healthy respect for the varied goals of 
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OERI and their own diverse backgrounds. Kenji Hakuta, representing the research 
community, and John T. Sanders, reflecting the broader educational orientation of 
the Board, were unanimously elected co-chairs. The Board also created four ad hoc 
subcommittees: (1) Research Priorities, (2) Regional Educational Laboratories, (3) 
Standards, and (4) Research and Development Centers. 178 

Some critics of the NERPPB had been concerned about the quality of the interac- 
tions between the Board and OERI. But thanks in large part to the openness and 
personal effectiveness of Assistant Secretary Robinson as well as the full coopera- 
tion of the members of the Board, a close and harmonious working relationship 
quickly developed between the two groups. John Christensen, a high-level, senior 
OERI professional, initially was designated as the federal liaison to the board and 
played a key role in facilitating NERPPB activities. Eve Bither, a former high 
school physics teacher, school administrator, and state school superintendent as 
well as the acting Director of ORAD, was selected by the Board to be their Execu- 
tive Director in June 1996. 179 Bither’s extensive experiences in state and federal 
educational affairs as well as her ability to work effectively with diverse interest 
groups has helped to maintain a close and cordial working relationship between 
OERI and the Board. 

Perhaps the primary responsibility for NERPPB was to work with OERI to de- 
velop a 5-year research priority plan for the agency. Unfortunately, much of the 
anticipated expenditures for OERI for the next 5 years had already been planned 
and almost fully committed before the Board was even appointed. For example, 
although several of the Board members at their first meeting raised questions about 
the wisdom of allocating so much of OERI’s funds to the labs and centers, they did 
not have adequate time to investigate and discuss these issues as the announce- 
ments for the competitions for these two sets of institutions were due in the next 
couple of months. 180 Board members also were disappointed to leam that OERI 
had not yet developed a preliminary long-range research plan even though much of 
the agency’s monies for the next 5 years was already being committed. The lack of 
an overall OERI research plan was surprising because the agency had been peri- 
odically working on one for the past 3 years. 

The legislation mandated that by October 1, 1995, OERI and NERPPB publish a 
report specifying the agency’s research priorities for the next 5 years. Yet as we 
have seen, NERPPB met for the first time in March 1995 and only then began to 
think about a research priority plan. Under these circumstances OERI and 
NERPPB decided to publish a general research framework as an interim product 
by October and then use the following year to provide a more specific and detailed 
future research proposals. 
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The newly created OERI Research Priorities Planning Team presented NERPPB 
with a set of alternatives and recommendations on a series of important issues in 
June 1995. One important question the OERI Planning Team addressed was 
whether there should be an overarching framework or perspective for the plan. 181 
The Research Priorities Planning Team recommended, and NERPPB in essence 
accepted, the idea that there would be no overall framework for the 5-year re- 
search plan. Instead, OERI developed future research plans, which were relatively 
separate for each of the agency’s units. 

The decision not to try to develop an overall framework was unfortunate because 
it continued to leave OERI’s operations fragmented and uncoordinated at a time 
when many policymakers had hoped to focus the agency’s resources on a few, 
major initiatives. An alternative approach had been proposed and almost accepted 
by OERI in early 1995. In his OERI commissioned essay, Vinovskis developed a 
life course perspective that elicited considerable interest within the agency. The 
proposed life course framework offered a more dynamic and yet comprehensive 
approach and emphasized focusing reform efforts on the more crucial transitions 
in the lives of children. 182 

The life course framework was discussed widely within OERI and endorsed by 
many of the staff. No alternative comprehensive frameworks emerged during 
those meetings to challenge this approach. And aspects of the life course approach 
were even adopted by some units in their own planning. But ultimately the lack of 
overall intellectual leadership at OERI meant that most programs continued to 
pursue their own interests and orientation without trying to fit their work within 
any larger overall context. 

After 18 months of drafting and crafting, the 5-year research priorities plan for 
education research was released jointly by OERI and the National Educational 
Research Policy and Priorities Board (NERPPB) in December 1996. The 112- 
page plan, Building Knowledge for a Nation of Learners, was colorfully illus- 
trated, beautifully published, and widely distributed. The report listed seven 
national priorities for research in education: 

1. Improving learning and development in early childhood so that children can 
enter kindergarten prepared to learn and succeed in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

2. Improving curriculum, instruction, assessment, and student learning at all 
levels of education to promote high academic achievement, problem-solving 
abilities, creativity, and the motivation for further learning. 
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3. Ensuring effective teaching by expanding the supply of potential teachers, 
improving teacher preparation, and promoting career long professional devel- 
opment at all levels of education. 

4. Strengthening schools, particularly middle and high schools, as institutions 
capable of engaging young people as active and responsible learners. 

5. Supporting schools to effectively prepare diverse populations to meet high 
standards for knowledge, skills, and productivity, and to participate fully in 
American economic, cultural, social, and civic life. 

6. Promoting learning in informal and formal settings, and building the con- 
nections that cause out-of-school experiences to contribute to in-school 
achievement. 

7. Understanding the changing requirements for adult competence in civic, 
work, and social contexts and how these requirements affect learning and the 
futures of individuals in the nation. 183 

While the seven national education research priorities are well stated and at times 
perhaps even inspirational, they are often so general as to offer little specific 
guidance on where scarce research funds and energies should be focused. For 
example, no one could disagree with the second priority, which calls for “improv- 
ing curriculum, instruction, assessment, and student learning at all levels of 
education.” But this declaration does not provide any suggestions for which 
subjects or at what levels of education efforts should be focused to help children 
learn better. Nor does the report summarize effectively what is known about this 
entire area from a research perspective or what specific research gaps should be 
addressed in the next 5 or 10 years. Moreover, the report acknowledged that “[i]n 
setting this agenda, the Assistant Secretary and the Board refrained from r ank ing 
the priorities.” 184 

When the priorities do provide some general guidance and direction, as in the 
emphasis on early childhood education (priority number 1) and middle and high 
schools (priority number 4), it is not clear why these three levels of education 
were selected for special attention while others were ignored. For example, many 
scholars and studies have suggested that K-3 education is a particularly important 
period of education for helping disadvantaged children. Indeed, OERI’s continued 
assistance in the development of “Success for All” has pointed out the importance 
of these grades in helping at-risk children. 185 Yet the National Priorities for 
Research in Education seemingly slighted K-3 education without explaining to 
the reader why. Was it because they thought that improving prekindergarten 
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education and reforming middle and high schools had a larger impact on students 
than helping K-3 education? Or did they think we already know enough about 
K-3 education so that we do not need any more research in this area? And if K-3 
education is not one of the highest priorities for OERI, why does the agency 
continue to fund “Success for All”? 

Research priority number 6 focuses appropriately on the contribution of out-of- 
school learning experiences for the development of the child. Certainly this is one 
of the more crucial areas for further research as studies have pointed to the impor- 
tance of learning outside the classroom. But in the report’s discussion of this 
topic, the focus is mainly on extracurricular activities, after-school opportunities, 
and parental involvement in school programs. 186 No mention is made of the 
potential importance of summer learning and the problems that at-risk children 
have during this period — even though the existing research suggests that this 
might be one of the most important factors in explaining the relative disadvantage 
of learning for children from low-income families. 187 Thus, a reader might wonder 
just how carefully and comprehensively the existing research was consulted and 
incorporated in making these specific recommendations. 

One also wonders about the general tone of the report. Sometimes it appeared to 
be too complacent about the quality and quantity of existing research. 188 And 
while the report stressed the need for improvements in the future, its defense of 
school achievements in the past quarter of a century seems somewhat strained and 
exaggerated. 189 Moreover, while the report generally did a good job of emphasiz- 
ing the problems that many minority students face today, surprisingly it often 
seemed to ignore or downplay the negative impact of poverty on all children. 190 

Overall, while the National Priorities for Research in Education was clearly 
written and handsomely produced, it does not yet provide a very useful set of 
guidelines or suggestions for educational research for the next 5- or 10-years. 
Many of the OERI staff privately acknowledges that Building Knowledge for a 
Nation of Learners has not had much of an impact even within the agency. In a 
recent OERI Bulletin, for example, Ramon Cortines, then acting Assistant Secre- 
tary, listed seven priorities of the Department without even mentioning the exist- 
ence of the new OERI research priorities. 191 And there was little evidence that 
those in other units of the Department or outside the federal government have paid 
close attention to its recommendations. While some of the responsibility for the 
shortcomings of the OERI research plan must rest with NERPPB, most of it 
belongs to OERI, which has had so much difficulty in developing and implement- 
ing any sustained, in-depth intellectual agenda. 
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Development of Quality Standards for OERI Work 

One of the more interesting and useful provisions of the legislation reauthorizing 
OERI in 1994 was the requirement to establish high standards of professional 
excellence for its research, development, and dissemination products and activi- 
ties. The close cooperation of OERI and NERPPB in drafting these regulations 
also reveals how both organizations have made a very important, but as yet little 
noticed contribution to improving the quality of the research, development, and 
statistics sponsored and overseen by the federal government. 192 

The legislation specified three phases for the development and implementation of 
the standards for the conduct and the evaluation of research. The first phase was 
to be completed within the first year and specified that the process by which 
grants, contracts, and cooperative agreements should be peer reviewed and 
awarded. By the end of the second year, standards were to be drawn up for the 
exemplary and promising practice programs. 194 Finally, by the conclusion of the 
third year, the Assistant Secretary would develop standards to periodically evalu- 
ate the performance of all OERI funded activities. 195 

OERI has almost completed the first two phases of creating standards and overall 
the agency has done a good job. The phase one standards are related to those in 
phase three. The phase one standards are broad and cover all new grants, coopera- 
tive agreements, and contracts; they are the beginning points for all projects 
eventually funded by OERI. 196 While the proposed phase two standards are 
thoughtful and quite important, they focus almost exclusively on the special 
exemplary and promising practice programs. 197 

The phase one standards provide the procedures and guidelines for the evaluation 
of applications for grants, cooperative agreements, and proposals for contracts. As 
intended by the Congress, the activities covered by the standards are broad and 
seemingly all inclusive. One major ambiguity, which is not specifically addressed 
in the document, is whether the work of the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics (NCES) is covered by these standards. On the one hand, it does not appear 
that the Congress explicitly exempted the work of NCES from these standards. 

On the other hand, NCES frequently has its own regulations — often more scien- 
tifically rigorous than those employed in some of the other OERI units. 

Assistant Secretary Robinson decided as a policy matter that the phase one stan- 
dards should be applied to all OERI programs. Secretary of Education Riley then 
extended the phase one standards to all of the Department’s activities. The policy 
decision to apply these standards broadly was commendable and seems to have 
been useful in practice. 
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Implementing phase one and two of the standards was not overly onerous because 
the tasks were more easily defined and logistically manageable. For example, 
rather than having to list all of the different sets of criteria for every possible type 
of grant competition, the phase one standards simply provided a menu of criteria 
to chose from and permitted flexibility in assigning weights to them. Since the 
criteria and assigned weights for any competition were available ahead of time, 
both the applicants and the reviewers had a clear idea of what was expected of 
them. It was also reasonable to expect to find a sufficient number of qualified 
outside peer reviewers since there were only a few applicants for each of the 
large-scale grants and the smaller ones were shorter in length and less detailed 
(hence requiring less time from reviewers). Moreover, applicants for funding of 
less than $100,000 were not required to be reviewed by peers. 

The situation in regard to the phase three standards is somewhat different and 
much more daunting in scale and scope. All grants, cooperative agreements, and 
contracts are to receive both an interim and a final evaluation (not just those over 
$100,000). Given the great diversity of OERI projects, both in terms of the scale 
and type of activity, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to provide adequate 
criteria in the regulations without either resorting to a menu approach or allowing 
greater specificity by subdividing activities by the type of recipient or the type of 
product produced. If one decides to depend heavily upon outside peer reviewers, it 
may be difficult to recruit and compensate sufficient numbers of qualified indi- 
viduals. As a result, before drafting the final phase three standards, OERI should 
develop an overall evaluation plan, which ensures that all of its research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination funded activities will be assessed adequately and effi- 
ciently. 

OERI’s overall process for developing the phase three standards also needs some 
review. The OERI staff and NERPPB generally have done a good job of raising 
important issues such as the development of an OERI quality assurance system in 
order to extend the 5-year center cooperative agreements without recompetition. 
They have also succeeded in soliciting the views of some of the individuals 
representing the interests of the centers and labs. 198 

But surprisingly little, if any, attention has been paid to the difficult problems 
involved in OERI creating its own system for monitoring and evaluating all of its 
programs and activities. By separating in practice the drafting of the phase three 
standards from the development of program oversight procedures and practices, 
OERI and NERPPB may have inadvertently missed an important opportunity to 
investigate and resolve the difficult problems inherent in the creation of a viable 
quality assurance system. Have OERI and the Board analyzed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the agency’s past monitoring and program evaluation practices? 
Why has the NCES review system seemed to work better than those developed for 
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the labs and centers? Have the OERI and the Board explored the particular quality 
control problems that are believed to have plagued educational research and have 
they discussed how this might affect the phase three standards? In addition to 
hearing from representatives of the major institutions funded by OERI, will the 
Committee on Standards be hearing from some of the critics who have questioned 
the quality of much of NIE/OERI’s work over the past 25 years? Thus, while 
OERI staff and NERPPB have made a good beginning in drafting the phase three 
standards, they also need to address further some of these broader, related ques- 
tions. 

Finally, it is important that, as much as possible, efforts should be made to de- 
velop and rely in part upon the quality assurance systems developed by the grant- 
ees and contractors themselves (with the guidance, assistance, and oversight of 
OERI). These self-evaluation systems then can be periodically assessed to ensure 
their viability and usefulness and thereby greatly reduce the cost and logistical 
problems involved in trying to create an overall quality assurance system. Other- 
wise, the cost and reporting burden of the phase three standards may become too 
high to ensure their full development and implementation. Moreover, as the phase 
three standards are developed they should also be linked to the collection and 
synthesizing of information from the OERI funded recipients. After all, the 
ultimate goal of trying to develop high quality research, development, and dis- 
semination is to use it substantively and effectively in improving American 
education today. 

Recent Developments at OERI 

During the past year there have been some developments at OERI that have raised 
concerns among its supporters. Sharon Robinson resigned as the Assistant Secre- 
tary after 31/2 years in office — one of longest terms of any head of NIE or OERI 
in the past 25 years. After this lengthy period of stability in leadership, OERI 
seems to have reverted to the troublesome practice of numerous, short-term 
assistant secretaries. For almost a year after Robinson had left, the White House 
had not nominated a successor (and her decision to leave was communicated to 
the Administration even earlier). 199 Instead, OERI has had three acting assistant 
secretaries — Marshall “Mike” Smith, the Acting Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education; Ray Cortines, the former Superintendent of New York City 
and San Diego schools and a special consultant to the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion; and now Ricky Takai, a professional staff member of the Planning Evalua- 
tion Service (PES) in the Department. Kent McGuire, a program officer at the 
PEW Charitable Trusts K-12 education reform and restructuring program, was 
nominated in late October 1997 to be the next OERI Assistant Secretary. 200 Un- 
fortunately, the nomination occurred so late in the legislative session that the 
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Senate did not act on his confirmation until June 1998. Thus, in little under two 
years, OERI has already had five different assistant secretaries — the greatest 
number of changes ever in annual leadership in NIE or OERI. 

In addition to the lack of continuity due to the ever-changing leadership, there is 
growing concern that OERI may be losing some of its long sought independence 
and distance from policies and directives of any particular administration or 
Congress. Usually someone from within NIE or OERI has been chosen to serve as 
the acting assistant secretary as the White House nominates an individual for that 
permanent position. Yet the Clinton Administration now seemed to many observ- 
ers have selected acting assistant secretaries who are closely identified with the 
top political leadership of the U.S. Department of Education. The implicit and 
troubling message also is that no one at OERI was qualified to serve even tempo- 
rarily as the acting assistant secretary of the agency. 

Concerns about the increasing use of OERI by the Clinton Administration to 
support its more immediate educational agenda have been fueled by the contro- 
versial decision to have the agency develop and oversee the voluntary individual 
national tests in fourth-grade reading and eighth-grade math using OERI staff and 
discretionary funds. Many Republican and Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives have denounced the proposed national tests and are insisting that 
any such major educational undertaking should be first discussed and then autho- 
rized by the Congress before the Administration proceeds further on this matter. 
Representative Bill Goodling (Republican-Pennsylvania), Chair of the House 
Committee on Education and the Workforce and an ardent opponent of the tests, 
stated that “[i]t’s probably the most controversial issue to come before Congress 
this year.” 201 Fortunately, it now appears that the Administration and the Congress 
have reached at least a temporary compromise on the national testing issue which 
appears to have removed OERI from the direct development and supervision of 
that highly controversial undertaking. 202 

Another Congressman’s question about the national tests revealed an interesting 
new perspective on the responsibilities of the National Educational Research 
Policy and Priorities Board. Representative Jay Dickey (Republican-Arkansas), in 
an appropriations hearing on March 1997, asked Acting OERI Assistant Secretary 
Smith about the decision to use the discretionary monies from OERI’s Fund for 
the Improvement of Education (FIE) for developing the national tests. Dickey 
wanted to know if NERPPB had “deliberated on the priority and included it in 
their plan.” 203 Smith acknowledged that it was not part of the OERI research 
priority plan, but pointed out that the Administration had made a quick decision to 
go ahead with the proposal before the Board had an opportunity to meet and 
discuss it. Moreover, Smith went on to indicate that according to his interpretation 
of NERPPB’s responsibilities, the Board did not have jurisdiction in this area: 
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the Priorities Board is a research board. The Fund for the Improvement of 
Education is not in the research side of the agency. Think about OERI 
having three sides, one’s a research side, one’s a side that does develop- 
ment and dissemination, and then there’s the statistics side. It is in the 
development and dissemination side of the agency. 

And the Fund itself gives broad authority to the Secretary, in effect, to 
carry out activities, a wide range of activities, to improve the quality of 
education. 204 

Upon further questioning, Smith indicated that the Secretary had the power to 
spend these discretionary funds “without referral to the board,” but promised to 
look further into that matter. 205 

The debate over the funds for developing the national tests revealed that the 
leadership of the Department had a rather limited view of the powers of the new 
Board — apparently seeing its role as mainly to oversee only the research side of 
the OERI and not its development, dissemination, and statistical functions. This 
interpretation seems at odds with the general tenor of earlier congressional discus- 
sions of the proposed policy board and contrary to the spirit of how Assistant 
Secretary Robinson had treated the NERPPB. Whatever the actual legal resolution 
to this important question, it may signal a possible shift in the nature of the future 
relationship between OERI and the Board as new assistant secretaries are ap- 
pointed. 

Finally, the recent heavy emphasis of OERI management on developing and 
implementing the voluntary national reading and math tests as well as other new 
initiatives like the expansion of educational technology has also raised some 
questions about the overall priorities within the agency. Some of the staff fear that 
the more traditional research, development, and statistical activities in the Na- 
tional Research Institutes, ORAD, and NCES might be further slighted as the 
attention of the new leaders becomes focused on the more pressing, immediate 
needs of the Department. 

These recent developments involving the lack of stable leadership at OERI, the 
reduction in the relative independence of the agency from specific administration 
or congressional policy initiatives, and the overall setting and implementing of 
OERI’s research and development priorities threaten to hurt the agency in the 
long run. Clearly there is a need now for a distinguished educator and researcher 
to be the next assistant secretary who will provide the intellectual leadership 
necessary to enable the agency to help all children thrive in our schools and 
society. And steps should be taken to protect the scientific integrity and relative 
political independence of OERI lest the agency unintentionally and unnecessarily 
again become viewed as being too politicized. 
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The federal government has been collecting, analyzing and disseminating educa- 
tional statistics for more than 130 years. Over time the focus has shifted from data 
gathering to emphasis on research and development in order to find more effective 
ways of educating children at the state and local levels. In the 20th century, 
however, work on educational research and development usually has not been 
held in high esteem by most academics and policymakers. 

Policymakers have often downplayed the value of supporting long-term research 
and development compared with providing immediate and direct assistance to 
local schools. When the sciences and other social sciences were called upon to 
increase their contributions during World War II, the Office of Education actually 
scaled back its support of educational research and development. On the other 
hand, as it became increasingly evident in the mid-1960s that we lacked adequate 
knowledge about how to improve the schooling of at-risk children, the Johnson 
Administration and the Congress called for more investments in long-term educa- 
tional research and development. 

The need for federal involvement in educational research, development, and 
statistics is even greater today. Analysts and policymakers are slowly and reluc- 
tantly acknowledging that many of the basic federal compensatory education 
programs established in the 1960s are not as effective as we had hoped. Large- 
scale, popular federal educational initiatives such as Title I and Head Start prob- 
ably do offer some assistance for many disadvantaged students, but the early gains 
do not last; and the short-term successes which often make them appealing to the 
public and to legislators are not enough to help those in need. Many of these 
federal initiatives are really only general funding mechanisms rather than specific 
programs capable of helping children who live in more impoverished homes and 
neighborhoods to close the academic gap with their more fortunate counterparts. 
Nor do we possess sufficiently detailed and reliable statistical information about 
our schools to help educators formulate better policy alternatives. As a result, 
there is a growing awareness of the need for better educational research, develop- 
ment, and statistics before we can really improve education and schooling for 
everyone. 

If there has been widespread agreement on the need for federal involvement in 
educational research, there has been less of a consensus on where that effort 
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should be located within the bureaucracy. Mid-nineteenth-century educational 
reformers wanted a separate cabinet level department of education to signal the 
importance of a federal role in schooling. Congress did establish a separate Bu- 
reau of Education, but deliberately restricted its responsibilities in practice to 
gathering, analyzing, and distributing data on schooling. In the process the Con- 
gress seemingly emphasized the importance and bureaucratic autonomy of the 
federal government’s statistical and research activities. 

As the Bureau of Education acquired new responsibilities in the early 20th cen- 
tury, the statistical and research activities gradually received less internal attention 
and support. Indeed, calls for enhancing federal involvement in education often 
justified themselves by citing the importance of gathering educational data; but 
once the broader federal involvement was attained, the statistical activities in 
practice were usually downplayed. 

As the Office of Education grew rapidly in the 1960s, there was a growing fear 
that the statistical and research functions of the agency were being neglected and 
mismanaged. As a result, a separate National Institute of Education was created to 
provide more visibility and coherence for educational research in the early 1970s. 
Unfortunately, strong congressional hostility to NIE in general and to one of its 
early directors in particular prevented the agency from fully capitalizing on the 
benefits of its new independent status. 

When the U.S. Department of Education was created at the end of the 1970s, NIE 
was placed into a new Office of Educational Research and Improvement and lost 
much of its previous autonomy and visibility. The OERI reorganization in 1985 
further diminished the role of researchers and scholars within the agency as the 
remnants of NIE became even further submerged within the larger organization. 
Starting in FY 1989 the transfer of many new, but less research-oriented programs 
to OERI meant that the overall budget and focus of the agency shifted still further 
away from the original NIE concentration on research and development. Despite 
major increases in OERI funding and staffing during the Bush Administration, 
Diane Ravitch was correct to lament the lack of first-rate researchers in the 
agency. And the loss of 25 percent of the OERI staff in the past 4 years has only 
exacerbated the situation. 

Given OERI’s limited research and development capabilities and disappointing 
achievements, perhaps it is time to reconsider the organizational location of the 
agency. Should OERI and its rapidly increasing number of programs be main- 
tained as they currently exist? Congress has strongly recommended that U.S. 
Department of Education should consolidate even more of its research and evalua- 
tion functions into OERI. Is this a good idea and if it were to be done, will the 
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appropriate staff positions and funds be transferred as well? Should OERI concen- 
trate its attention on research, development, and statistics by shedding some of its 
recently acquired, but less research-related program activities? Or should the more 
research-oriented components of OERI be merged with some other federal agency 
such as the National Science Foundation and the more statistically-oriented parts 
incorporated into another unit such as the Bureau of the Census? Naturally, there 
is no easy or ideal answer to this difficult but fundamental question. Yet by asking 
it, we may encourage policymakers in Congress and administrators in the Depart- 
ment to clarifying OERI’s future mission and direction. 

The lack of adequate federal support for research, development, and statistics has 
been repeatedly criticized by educators and researchers. Given the unusually 
broad and ambitious agenda expected of NIE/OERI, this is a legitimate complaint. 
Much more money has been available for research and development in medicine 
and science than in education. Even compared with the other behavioral and 
social sciences, funding for educational research and development has trailed 
badly. 

Most educators and policymakers do not have a high regard for educational 
research and development. Many of them think that we already know what needs 
to be done to improve schooling. If anything, they feel that we should simply 
expand the dissemination of the results from our “treasure chest” of earlier work. 
Others are more supportive of the need for additional research and development, 
but have a low opinion of the quality and relevance of much of the previous work. 
This lack of enthusiasm for research and development is compounded by the fact 
that even many sympathetic educators and policymakers have considerable 
difficulty in citing examples of past successes despite three decades of effort in 
this area. 

The problem of limited funding is exacerbated by a lack of focus and commitment 
to long-term research and development. Members of Congress and educators 
attacked first NIE and now OERI for a lack of relevance in the educational re- 
search and development being produced; they forced the agency to devote such a 
large percentage of its scarce resources to dissemination that too little was left for 
serious research and development. Yet the increasing attention to dissemination in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s was not sufficient to protect NIE/OERI from the 
unusually severe reductions in the agency’s funding during the Reagan years. As a 
result the function of OERI often has defaulted to distributing information about 
plausible, but poorly researched and largely untested ideas and practices. 

While monies available for research, development, and statistics have been lim- 
ited, Congress has also hampered the ability of NIE or OERI to spend it effi- 
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ciently and effectively. Rather than allowing the agency to decide how to distrib- 
ute its resources to achieve the general goals set forth by the legislators, a few 
members of Congress allied with some of the largest beneficiaries of those federal 
contracts, have since the mid-1970s increasingly mandated how federal educa- 
tional research and development funds must be spent. While Congress certainly 
has the responsibility to set the general policy goals for federal research and 
development activities, some of their efforts to micromanage NIE/OERI have 
been counterproductive for the nation as a whole — especially since Congress has 
not been able to undertake the type or quality of oversight of these activities 
commensurate with its more specific legislative intrusions. Particularly problem- 
atic is the all too frequent practice of inserting into congressional report language, 
at the last moment, major policy directives, which have not been given adequate 
consideration through the regular authorization and appropriations process. 

As Congress and OERI prepare for reauthorization, the distribution of monies 
allocated for research, development, statistics, dissemination, and other activities 
should be reviewed. How much money is needed to achieve the projected needs 
and priorities of the office for the next 5 or 10 years? Do we have the optimal 
division of expenditures in OERI given those future objectives? And within each 
of these subcategories of expenditures, are we investing in the best mechanisms 
for achieving our objectives? For instance, how much of our dissemination mon- 
ies should be spent on ERIC compared with alternative ways of reaching educa- 
tors and policymakers? What proportion of the expenditure of NIE/OERI monies 
have been congressionally mandated, and what have been the advantages and 
disadvantages of that approach? Has the earmarking of funds for labs and centers 
by Congress during the past two decades been the best way of distributing and 
using those monies? Should such designations continue in the future, or are there 
more flexible and more effective ways of achieving the same overall congres- 
sional goals? 

A persistent complaint about educational research and development is that it is 
fragmented and oriented too much toward short-term projects. Educators and 
policymakers usually want answers to a larger number of research questions than 
can be addressed, given such limited funding. Rapid changes in leadership at NIE 
and OERI have also contributed to the episodic and impermanent nature of much 
of the work of the agency. While numerous long-term research and development 
plans have been drawn up, few have survived more than 1 or 2 years and even 
those have not provided adequate guidance and direction. Since their inception 20 
years ago NIE and OERI have simply never been able to create a useful short list 
of research and development priorities and then to stick to it for any length of 
time. And the most recent OERI research priorities do not provide the detailed 
and focused direction that is essential for guiding future work in this field. 
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The centers and the labs established in the mid-1960s were supposed to focus on a 
few long-term educational research and development problems. Unfortunately, 
none of the labs or centers succeeded in doing this because of inadequate overall 
funding and support of too many short-term projects. Educators and policymakers 
gambled by creating too many small centers and labs in the mistaken belief that 
additional monies soon would be provided so that these institutions could be 
properly enlarged. Efforts to fund long-term, large-scale curriculum development 
projects were discouraged in the mid-1970s first by Congress and then by NIE. 
Responding to internal and external pressures, each of the labs and centers usually 
funded 20 to 40 small, short-term projects, which all too frequently did not fit 
together into a coherent and sustained research and development program. 

Given the poor return from the policy of funding numerous small, unrelated 
projects. Congress and OERI should reexamine their strategies for encouraging 
long-term research and development. How much has the fragmentation of re- 
search and development in NIE and OERI hindered the ability of those agencies 
to make a more lasting impact on educational practice? What portion of lab and 
center activities should focus on larger, long-term research and development 
goals? Why are the calls heard during reauthorizations for more integrated, long- 
term projects by the labs and centers met with disparate, small-scale projects 
being the ones actually funded? Are there ways of improving the coordination 
and long-term planning in other areas such as field-initiated grants? 

For a long time, questions have been raised about what types of educational 
research and development should be funded by the federal government. There has 
been a major shift from historical and philosophical studies undertaken in the late 
19th century to the behavioral and social science investigations of the 20th cen- 
tury. While most educators and policymakers welcomed this change, some indi- 
viduals in the early 1980s challenged the increasingly exclusive use of the behav- 
ioral and social sciences. The debate today focuses more on the relative benefits 
of using quantitative or qualitative methods as well as on the benefits of doing 
case studies rather than large-scale systematic investigations. 

Much of the research and development produced by educational scholars is often 
regarded by academics in the other behavioral and social science disciplines as 
methodologically and conceptually second-rate. The low opinion of the quality of 
much of educational research and development is frequently shared by 
policymakers who consider the work sponsored by NSF or NIH generally to be 
more rigorous and scientifically sound than that produced by OERI. 

Despite recurrent questions about the quality of educational research and develop- 
ment, NIE and OERI have done little to assess the work of their grantees and 
contractors. The groups and panels reviewing the labs and centers in the 1970s, 
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for example, did not investigate the quality of their work. Nor did the recent 
National Academy of Sciences study of OERI consider the quality of the products 
produced by the agency or its funding recipients. A review of the statistical work 
done by NCES in the mid-1980s raised serious questions about its quality — while 
the examination of the subsequent work produced by NCES suggests that their 
more recent products are more reliable and rigorous. The evaluation of the quality 
of the research and development work produced by the centers and the labs in the 
early 1990s painted a mixed, but, overall, a rather disappointing picture of the 
conceptual and technical soundness of much of their work. Unfortunately, the 
most recent study by Policy Studies Associates did not include a systematic 
analysis of the scientific quality of their work. 

More attention needs to be paid to the types and quality of studies being supported 
by OERI to ensure that federal research and development monies are being well 
spent. Have we focused too much on contemporary problems using a behavioral 
and social science approach without adequate attention to historical and philo- 
sophical analyses? How should quantitative and qualitative methods be used in 
educational research and development? What is the proper role of case studies 
and for large-scale investigations? How good are the OERI funded studies con- 
ceptually and technically? What can be done to enhance the quality of the work in 
educational research, development, and statistics? 

Federal involvement in educational research, development, and statistics has often 
suffered from short-term and weak intellectual leadership. There have been some 
outstanding and distinguished leaders in NIE and OERI. But there have also been 
individuals appointed whose credentials were based more on their political experi- 
ence or connections than on their distinguished educational and research achieve- 
ments. Moreover, the rapid turnover of NIE directors and OERI assistant secretar- 
ies has not provided the much needed continuity or stability for the agency. 

During just the 4 years of the Bush Administration, there were five different 
assistant secretaries at the helm of OERI. And more recently OERI probably will 
have had five different assistant secretaries in a period of slightly more than 1 
year. Particularly lacking during much of the past three decades has been the high 
quality intellectual leadership needed in a major federal research and development 
agency. 

The history of NIE and OERI has also demonstrated the importance of having a 
well trained, stable professional staff. The wholesale dismissal of many competent 
professionals during the early Reagan years significantly weakened the agency. 

So has the subsequent tendency to hire few distinguished and well trained educa- 
tional researchers. While not everyone in a federal research and development 
agency needs to be an expert in those areas, a substantial proportion of the profes- 
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sional staff should have those skills. And for those who are not well versed in 
research and development, opportunities and encouragement should be provided 
to receive any necessary additional training. Unfortunately, in recent years OERI 
has failed to attract and hire the high quality research and development experts the 
agency needs to achieve its internal goals as well as its congressional mandates. 

During the reauthorization process, OERI and Congress should reexamine some 
of the questions raised about the leadership and staffing of the agency. Why has 
there been such a rapid turnover in leadership in NIE and OERI and what can be 
done to provide more stability and continuity? How well have NIE and OERI 
handled the repeated interruptions in leadership and what might be done in the 
future to make such transitions not only less frequent, but less disruptive when 
they do occur? What are the essential attributes of any assistant secretary at OERI 
and how often have individuals with these characteristics been chosen to lead this 
agency? What are the most important characteristics of a professional staff at any 
distinguished federal research, development, and statistics operation and how well 
have these been reflected in the ever changing composition of employees at NIE 
and OERI? Given the labor intensive nature of work conducted at NIE or OERI, 
what is the size of the professional staff needed and how does this match with 
what has been available in the past? Are the frequently repeated charges that NIE 
and OERI have not provided adequate intellectual leadership in educational 
research, development, and statistics fair and accurate? And what must be done to 
improve the amount and quality of that intellectual leadership in the future? 

One of the most important issues that have not received much analysis is the 
charge that NIE and OERI have been too political. In contrast to much of the work 
in medicine or other sciences, school reforms and improvements are by their very 
nature more controversial and political. The education and socialization of chil- 
dren involves highly sensitive decisions not only about how students should be 
educated, but what they should be taught. Given the historic charge to the Bureau 
of Education to help improve state and local schooling as well as NIE’s commit- 
ment to promote excellence and equity in education, it was not entirely surprising 
that a conservative reaction occurred in the early 1980s against the seemingly 
liberal and activist federal research and development agenda at NIE. 

Many observers have properly condemned the more blatant and transparent 
political controversies, which plagued OERI during the early 1980s. But there is 
an even more fundamental and subtle issue of how much and what kind of separa- 
tion should exist between the immediate policy interests of any administration or 
Congress and the independence and integrity of NIE or OERI. While almost 
everyone agrees that OERI should critically investigate and evaluate the strengths 
and weaknesses of alternative educational policies and procedures, how much of 
its research and development agenda should be focused on short-term policy 
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related questions? And since NIE and OERI have always had a strong educational 
reform component in their mission statements, how should the leaders and staff of 
that agency interpret their responsibility to support any particular set of current 
reforms advocated by policymakers in the executive or legislative branches — 
especially when there is little bipartisan agreement on what educational reforms or 
improvements are needed? 

There is also a need for an open and candid discussion of the proper role of 
interest groups in guiding the operations of a federal research agency. In other 
federal agencies such as NIH and NSF, academic and other outside lobby groups 
to some degree have often helped to set the general goals and to solicit the neces- 
sary funds. But most of this involvement seems to have been focused on influenc- 
ing the overall orientation of those agencies or providing assistance in securing 
general funding increases. Much less frequently have any of these outside groups 
and their congressional allies attempted to mandate the details of how research 
monies should be spent or which specific institutions should receive federal 
assistance. And when outside attempts to interfere in the ongoing day-to-day 
operations of other federal research agencies have been made, usually there have 
been strong protests from those agencies, the academic community, and members 
of Congress committed to protecting research objectivity and integrity. Yet the 
troubled history of NIE’s and OERI’s dealings with influential outside interest 
groups suggests the need to explore this topic openly. While, inevitably, in any 
federal research and development operation there will be some politics, the extent 
and nature of that political involvement needs to be carefully monitored and 
contained lest it compromise the ability of that agency to do scientifically objec- 
tive and efficient work. 

Finally, while a review of the ever-changing federal strategies for educational 
research, development, and statistics reminds us of the difficulties of making 
significant and lasting improvement, it also provides occasional examples of 
outstanding success stories. The National Academy of Science Panel in the mid- 
1980s was so disappointed with the statistical work of NCES that it recommended 
the dissolution of that entity if immediate corrective measures were not taken. 
Faced with that harsh reality, a few dedicated and talented individuals emerged 
who accepted that challenge. Working closely with the appropriate OERI staff as 
well as with several influential members of Congress, they managed within the 
space of only a few years to create an organization is now acknowledged as a 
distinguished and effective federal statistical agency. Given the challenges and 
opportunities facing OERI today, a similar effort is needed to restructure, refocus, 
and revitalize the one agency, which with properly disinterested, well-trained 
leadership and staff, could make the education of our children the nationwide 
success it should be. 
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May 14, 1998 



Dr. Kenji Hakuta 
Chair 

National Educational Research 
Policy and Priorities Board 
80 F Street NW, Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20208-7564 

Dear Kenji: 

We appreciate the Policy Board’s invitation to respond to Maris Vinovskis’ 
“Changing Federal Strategies for Supporting Educational Research, Development, 
and Statistics.” Professor Vinovskis introduces many issues that are important not 
only for the OERI Policy Board but for all concerned with federal education R&D 
policy. We would expect members of the Policy Board to find the historical 
section of the paper especially informative, as this information is not often dis- 
cussed. 

The Government and Professional Liaison Committee (GPL) is a standing com- 
mittee of the American Educational Research Association. Its members and staff 
have been concerned with the authorization, monitoring, and support of the 
federal research programs throughout the period discussed in the paper. Through 
the GPL Committee, AERA provided guidance for the creation of the National 
Institute of Education (NIE), for the reorganization of the research and statistics 
programs within the newly created Department of Education in 1981, and for the 
several authorizations of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI), including the most recent one which created the Policy Board and the 
present institute structure. The GPL Committee has had an opportunity to discuss 
the draft document on several occasions and these views represent matters of 
consensus. 
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1. Staffing 

There are three problems related to professional staff in OERI: (1) there are too 
few of them; (2) there are too few of them with strong research credentials and/or 
extensive experience in research grant management; (3) efforts at staff develop- 
ment have been sporadic and, on occasion, misdirected. 

Numbers. Early in the Clinton administration, a high official proclaimed that there 
was so many staff at OERI that many did not have enough to do. Unfortunately, 
the reality is that OERI led the way for the downsizing of the Department of 
Education, and currently in both the research and development programs and in 
statistics is understaffed. Professor Vinovskis usefully has provided the hard 
numbers regarding staff reductions and the resulting research-management load 
on the remaining staff. 

Experience. OERI, through its “successful” downsizing effort has provided almost 
an entire bureaucracy of senior staff to private consulting and professional asso- 
ciation work in the Washington area. The “early out” process encouraged by the 
Clinton administration was effective in reducing the number of management 
personnel, but in the case of OERI, it has the dysfunctional aspect of an equally 
dramatic reduction in experience and expertise. Vinovskis laments the absence of 
“excepted service” positions; others recommend use of “rotators” as employed in 
the National Science Foundation. Some hope to add expertise through the addition 
of “fellows” or “visiting scholars,” an effort AERA has supported by working 
with NCES to provide a very small program. While such steps are important, it 
must be observed that it was not possible to recruit senior scholars from outside 
the agency to fill the critical positions of institute directors, despite a Herculean 
effort by Sharon Robinson, who was then the assistant secretary. Recruitment is a 
serious problem for OERI. 

Professional Development. In our view, only two of the past 8 assistant secretaries 
of acting assistant secretaries of OERI have considered the professional develop- 
ment needs of the agency. Others saw the OERI staff as either instruments or 
obstacles toward a particular end, or simply did not have time in office to think 
about such long-term problems. Among the indignities heaped on professional 
staff have been restricted travel to carry out their responsibilities, occasional 
public humiliation, and general lack of encouragement to become partners with 
the research and development community. Obviously, there are individuals who 
have managed to maintain active professional relationships even within a hostile 
environment, but organizations cannot be built on occasional professional suc- 
cesses. We believe that the Policy Board can do much by raising questions about 
staffing and professional development within the agency as an agenda item at its 
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regular meetings, and including such information in its reports to Congress and 
the public. 

2. Structure and Management 

OERI is made less effective because: (1) there is presently no mandated structure 
for providing leadership among the institutes; (2) the ORAD tail often wags the 
OERI dog, and the directives from Congress to ORAD preclude coherent R&D 
agenda for OERI; (3) relationships among the Policy Board, Department, Assis- 
tant Secretary, NCES, ORD, and the Education Policy Evaluation Program (EPE) 
need to be clarified. 

OERI. Eliminating the coordination role of the old “Director of Research” posi- 
tion appears to have been an oversight in development of the current legislation. 
Unless the assistant secretary for OERI provides strong leadership, it is clear that 
it is difficult for the individual institutes to coordinate their activities under the 
present structure, and it is not self-evident that this is an appropriate role for the 
assistant secretary to handle personally. This is a problem that should be fixed 
through authorization, most usefully in the context of other organization and 
management concerns. The Policy Board might address this problem in the 
reauthorization by recommending the appointment of a senior scholar to coordi- 
nate and motivate the institute directors. Such an individual would be appointed 
by and report to the assistant secretary. 

Institutes, national research centers, regional laboratories, and field-initiated 
studies make up the bulk of the OERI research and development portfolio. Ques- 
tions have been raised continuously about the relative mix of dollars appropriate 
to support each area. Some, including many AERA members, would have all 
research funds dedicated to field-initiated research, similar to the approach taken 
in NSF and NIH. It is good to remember, however, that the idea of national 
research centers was the solution to a previous problem — a fragmented research 
program built primarily around field-initiated studies. The institutes were intended 
to provide a productive mix of center, field-initiative, and agency sponsored 
research — a comprehensive portfolio — and might yet do so with adequate appro- 
priations. 

We believe it would be a mistake to call for a major overhaul of OERI. While we 
share the disappointment of most in the discrepancy between the federal program 
as envisioned by the Congress and as implemented so far, it is important to recall 
that progress has been made with regard to development of structures and proce- 
dures in a relatively short time. We favor keeping the institute structure (and the 
Policy Board) and keeping a mix of national research centers, laboratories, and 
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field-initiated studies as core research activities. The existing legislative formula 
for funding these entities within the institutes would work, if only an adequate 
amount of money was provided. We understand concerns raised about the con- 
straints and inflexibility of the present structure and the frustration this causes 
OERI staff. However, curtailing the political viable core research programs is the 
equivalent of trimming the tree beginning with the roots. The OERI Policy Board 
could address this problem by helping Congress and the administration under- 
stand more clearly the sources of the organizational problems encountered by the 
agency. 

One characteristic of the success of NIH has been its ability to grow by addition 
of new institutes. The equation has been that new diseases or new treatments 
resulted in new institutes. This has not happened within OERI and there is pres- 
ently no one responsible for proposing modification of the institute missions. For 
example, no one in the agency called for an institute on reading to match this new 
national commitment. Likewise, education technology should be the basis for an 
institute within OERI. In both instances resources have been provided without 
consideration of a structure necessary to work through these problems on a sus- 
tained basis. Of course, the administration’s OERI proposal for FY1999 totally 
ignores the capacity-building needs of the institutes. 

ORAD. Professor Vinovskis implies that funds should be transferred from the 
school improvement portfolio to the R&D portfolio. However, it is not currently 
within the power of OERI or the Policy Board, or even the Secretary, to make 
such transfers, as Congress has stipulated the missions of most of the school 
improvement programs. The recent discussion with ORAD staff and Policy Board 
members during the January meeting of the Board was instructive on this point: 
ORAD has not requested any of the programs now existing within their portfolio; 
few, if any, of their programs are reasonably considered R&D programs. How- 
ever, the difficulty cannot be resolved by fiat. What is needed is an assessment of 
the positive and negative consequences of the programs housed in ORAD and a 
recommended plan of action in one of two directions: (1) separate the research 
programs from the school improvement programs by moving one or the other to 
another agency or department; (2) accept the status quo and seek to maximize the 
benefits provided (e.g., congressional support, generally positive media attention, 
dedicated staff). This issue might well be central to the Policy Board’s discussion 
of reauthorization. 

NCES. As is noted in the document, NCES represents a success story of sorts in 
having moved from a problematic agency to one that is gaining the respect and 
support of both the executive and legislative branches of the federal government. 
Such progress certainly offers hope for OERI, but obscures the problem of coordi- 
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nation between NCES and OERI. There are excellent reasons for a statistics 
agency to have considerable autonomy in analysis and reporting of information. 
However, there are also excellent reasons to have coordination and collaboration 
among the research and statistics agendas within the U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Currently, such collaboration as exists is the result of the efforts of individu- 
als within each agency, rather than from leadership of OERI. 

3. Peer Review 

Concern for peer review procedures appear throughout the authorizing legislation 
for OERI — much like marbled fat in a side of beef. We are encouraged that the 
Policy Board has supported an outside review of peer review procedures within 
OERI, and we look forward to working with the study panel on this important 
matter. 

Peer review is a cardinal principle of research associations. While there are often 
difficulties associated with grant awards, OERI has had a more unfortunate 
history than most federal research agencies, and it is therefore more important for 
OERI to develop and implement exemplary procedures. One special difficulty for 
educators is to satisfy the often-conflicting demands for relevance and for quality 
research. Frequently, the result is to establish a review panel of educators and 
parents to assess relevance and researchers to judge the quality of the proposed 
research. Such hybrid panels are not peer review panels. 

As an applied field, it is essential that the relevance of education research be 
stated in terms of the problems of teachers, administrators, students, and 
policymakers. However, the drive to have professional educators engaged in every 
aspect of the research enterprise is misguided on two counts. First, while there 
clearly was a time when researchers resided in an ivory tower, that time is long 
past. Leading researchers in AERA work with educators to solve problems identi- 
fied by educators. Second, one simply cannot evaluate methodological approaches 
to research on the basis of “general” expertise in the field of education. 

We urge the Policy Board to consider a new distribution of responsibility in 
thinking of its research agenda and research award process. The research agenda 
of problems to be addressed should involve in a serious way the entire education 
public; the decision of how to accomplish research objectives that have been 
identified by this broad, representative education public should be made by peer 
reviewers. We recommend that the Policy Board work to separate decisions of 
research relevance to educators and policymakers from decisions of research 
appropriateness and quality. 
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4. Politics and Policymaking 

It is important for Policy Board members to note that education research — and 
research in NIH and NSF and DOD — is fraught with politics from the initial 
creation of the agencies, through their annual appropriation, through congres- 
sional oversight, and even through determination of what research is to be con- 
ducted, how, by whom. We share the concerns raised by many about the negative 
consequences to OERI of perceived politicization through congressional interfer- 
ence, but this is only one political issue that should be of concern to the Policy 
Board. 

Some recent examples of congressional influence on research agendas of other 
agencies might be helpful. One example was the failure of NIH to include women 
in studies of heart disease, a policy that changed only when there were a number 
of women in Congress. As a second example, the entire behavioral science direc- 
torate of NSF was threatened with elimination through the appropriation process 
just two years ago. Finally, while the leadership of the NSF wished to stay in the 
District of Columbia, the entire agency was moved to Virginia, home of the chair 
of the Senate appropriations panel responsible at the time for NSF. Every dimen- 
sion of federal research programs is subject to political forces outside its control, 
and the problem is better viewed as one of managing the harmful aspects of such 
forces rather than eliminating them. 

There are at least two dimensions of politics that must be of concern to the Policy 
Board as it exercises leadership on behalf of OERI and the nation’s education 
research capability: (1) relations with Congress; (2) relations with the Department. 
It is unfortunately the case that there are very few supporters of OERI in Congress 
and very many detractors. Candid visits with Hill staff suggest an “anywhere but 
there” attitude toward placing important research initiatives in OERI. These 
negative views stem from two sources: (1) the agency is often viewed as “merely” 
a support engine for the political agenda of the administration; (2) few know 
anything about OERI. 

Professor Vinovskis mentions the adverse effect of OERI’s leadership on the 
testing issue, which has antagonized Republicans already skeptical of OERI. It is 
important to recall that the Bush administration’s reform agenda — America 
2000 — became the actual agenda of OERI, to the dismay of Democrats. Clearly 
the Policy Board has responsibility through its development of standards and a 
research priorities plan to serve as a buffer between the agency and the political 
agenda of both the Congress and the administration, Democratic or Republican. In 
addition, much repair work needs to be undertaken if OERI is to be regarded as a 
competent agency on the Hill. It suffers because it is in the Department of Educa- 
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tion — recall the Department’s many fiascoes with direct loans — but also because 
it has not demonstrated to skeptics that it has a coherent plan to conduct quality 
research. The OERI Policy Board, through its efforts to create and sustain a 
coherent research agenda, through its dedication to peer-based performance 
review, and through its outreach measures, can do much to improve this image. 

The Policy Board needs to recognize that its mandate has not been honored by the 
Clinton administration. It has been expected to follow in the wake of the 
administration’s myriad reform initiatives, rather than to set direction for the 
research and development aspect of OERI. Last year the staff of OERI was re- 
quired to provide support for the administration’s testing agenda. This year there 
will be a new administration agenda, and once again the Policy Board will be 
expected to acquiesce, and once again OERI will be expected to reorganize its 
priorities in support of the new agenda. The administration did not request in- 
creased funding for OERI’s research and development programs in FY 1999. It 
will not be possible for the Policy Board to set priorities for the R&D program 
until it changes its relationship with the administration. 

5. Financial Resources 

The amount of money available for research and development is a major barrier to 
the conduct of good research. The National Academy of Science report on OERI 
recommended great increases in research funding for all aspects of the portfolio, 
and neither the institutes, laboratories, or field-initiated research studies are within 
shouting distance of the recommended amounts. More recently the President’s 
Council of Advisors for Science and Technology (PCAST) recommended hugely 
increased funding for education R&D. Most recently, in February, testifying 
before the Senate Education Task Force chaired by Senator Frist, Chris Whittle 
declared that we deprive schools of the greatest engine of change in American 
history, research and development. Whittle suggests that 3 percent of school 
expenditures should be invested in research. 

While critics challenge OERI to respond quickly and effectively to emerging 
issues, there is very little money available for agency-initiated activities. It is not 
possible for any institute to achieve its full legislative mandate, or even a substan- 
tial portion of it, with the low level of funding that has been available since the 
authorization. The agency continues to try to respond to many diverse and con- 
stantly changing demands, but every aspect of the research activity — conceptual 
clarity, methodological soundness, evaluative monitoring, and reporting of results, 
suffers for want of resources. 
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We know you are aware of the problem, but still feel obligated to call attention to 
the duress and dysfunctions created through paltry funding of the institutes, 
especially as the present authorization levels have not been achieved. An impor- 
tant role you can serve in the reauthorization is to help make a strong case that 
much more could and should be accomplished through adequately funded educa- 
tion R&D. 

We hope that the OERI Policy Board will be a major voice in the reauthorization 
of OERI. This will require not only that the Policy Board has a comprehensive 
plan addressing pervasive issues, but that it find a way to make its message heard 
within and without the Department. We hope the discussion of these will be 
helpful to the Policy Board in thinking through its reauthorization position and 
strategy. 

We appreciate your leadership, and the strenuous effort the Policy Board has 
undertaken to provide a much stronger capacity for federal education research. It 
is important work and we hope you will call on us if we can be of additional help. 

Sincerely, 

William A. Firestone 
Chair 

Gerald E. Sroufe 
Director 

Government and Professional Liaison Committee 
American Educational Research Association 
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Appendix B 



April 29, 1998 



Ms. Eve M. Bither 
Executive Director 
National Educational Research 
Policy and Priorities Board 
80 F Street NW, Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20208-7564 

Dear Eve: 

Thank you for inviting the national education research centers to offer their 
perspective about federal strategies for support of education research and im- 
provement. As you know, the Organization of Research Centers (ORC) was 
organized in 1986 in order to promote communication and cooperation among the 
centers. ORC is affiliated with the American Educational Research Association. 
While it is fully appropriate for any center to take its own position on federal 
research policy issues, I am writing to you as chair of ORC and my comments 
have been reviewed and approved by all ORC members. 

We understand that the members of the OERI Policy Board have received a draft 
document on the subject of federal strategies for support of education research and 
development authored by Professor Maris Vinovskis. He offers a wide-ranging 
essay, which includes opinions on many topics well beyond the ORC purview. It 
is unclear if, in selecting the term “Changing” for his title, Professor Vinovskis 
sees to describe changes that have occurred in federal strategies for supporting 
educational research, or if he is an advocate for specific changes which should 
occur. For the most part, the draft document offers descriptive statements imply- 
ing strongly that change is required, but little direction about specific changes to 
be sought in a reauthorization. 

When one gathers together the various comments about national research centers 
scattered throughout the draft document, one might conclude that: (1) support for 
centers and labs has had devastating consequences for the quality and quantity of 
knowledge produced within OERI; (2) too much of the money awarded research 
centers goes to overhead, administration, and dissemination; (3) the idea of one- 
time renewal grants for national research centers is “controversial”; (4) centers are 
too small; (research conducted within the national centers is too fragmented and 
oriented too much to short-term projects; (6) much of the research and develop- 
ment conducted in education is judged second-rate. If there are positive state- 
ments about the contribution of national research centers — other than those 
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attributed to others — we fail to note them. In developing our response we have 
held up for examination the central observations about national research centers, 
provided our perspective about each, and offered some suggestions for the OERI 
Policy Board to consider with regard to authorization. 

1. Investment in Centers and Labs 

The OERI Policy Board has been consistently concerned about the size and shape 
of the OERI research and development portfolio. It is clearly the case that rela- 
tively little of the OERI total budget supports core R&D activities and that most 
of these funds presently are devoted to centers and labs. However, Professor 
Vinovskis is incorrect when he states: 

When the Government Accounting Office (GAO) examined the extent and nature 
of the budget cuts for NIE, they documented the devastation brought about by the 
combination of overall budget cuts and the congressional protection of labs and 
centers. 

The GAO report illustrates that there were budget cuts and that centers and labs 
were cut less than others because of congressional mandates, but nowhere in the 
report do they state or infer that congressional protection of the centers and labs 
restricted the total production of information. Board members might wish to 
review for themselves the citation (p.21 of the GAO report) provided in support of 
this statement. Another perspective on the congressional mandates (e.g., such as 
the minimum size of a research center or the percentage of an institute budget that 
must be allocated to centers) is that these protections are all that kept the federal 
education R&D program alive during difficult times, such as the Reagan adminis- 
tration, as chronicled by Professor Vinovskis. The GAO report states: 

Although all information-gathering activities were affected by budget constraints, 
congressionally mandated activities received smaller reductions and thereby 
consumed an increasing share of available resources. Activities that were not 
required by law were vulnerable to changes in priorities, funding, and policies. 

Education research support requires a base in the political system. This simple 
observation explains why for years there was virtually no money for field-initiated 
research while the labs and centers were able to survive, albeit with reduced 
funding. The goal of the OERI Policy Board should be to help establish a broader 
political base for all education R&D programs in its portfolio, perhaps by building 
on the platform offered by the centers and labs. 

Most importantly, while a historical view can be helpful in gaining perspective, it 
must be recalled that the GAO report was prepared to offer advice for the very 
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authorization under which centers are now operating. If the institutes achieved the 
appropriation authorized at the present time, national research centers would 
represent only one-third of their portfolio. The problem is not that the center 
budgets are too large — they in fact represent less money now than in FY 94 — but 
that the institute budgets have not begun to achieve funding to their authorization 
levels. We believe the OERI Policy Board should support the present authoriza- 
tion language regarding centers and should press for changes to gain a more 
satisfactory appropriation for OERI’s R&D programs. ORC members will con- 
tinue to help in this effort. 

(There is another large issue facing the OERI Policy Board — the proportion of 
funds in ORAD relative to funds in the institutes. ORC members will be willing 
to help think through these issues with the Board or with OERI staff, but this topic 
is beyond the scope of our present statement). 

2. Proportion of Funds Devoted to Research 

We are aware of no basis, other than his own observations which were made prior 
to the award of all but one of the current centers, for Professor Vinovskis’s com- 
ment that the amount of center funds spent on research is “surprisingly modest,” 
with a large amount going to overhead, administrative costs, and dissemination. 
The three elements represent very different phenomena and must be understood as 
such to understand center operations. “Overhead” typically represents the “indi- 
rect research costs” which are assessed by the universities in accordance with a 
rate established in negotiation with the federal government. Neither the center 
directors nor OERI have any control over this rate. “Administration” or gover- 
nance is proportionately higher in smaller centers. Certain governance tasks must 
be performed in any accountable and effective organization; in large centers the 
relative share of funds devoted to administration is less than in small centers. 
Regarding dissemination, most centers have been encouraged — through RFP’s 
and agency admonitions — to disseminate aggressively, and all research supporters 
would agree that dissemination is key to maintaining a useful and visible enter- 
prise. 

We recommend that the OERI Policy Board seek to achieve funding at the upper 
end of the scale of current centers, discouraging the creation of smaller centers in 
favor of other research vehicles such as Broad Agency Awards or special projects. 
Such a funding strategy will do much to assure that relatively more of the award is 
devoted to direct research activities. In addition, we commend the Board for its 
ongoing efforts to deal constructively and creatively with dissemination issues 
within OERI. We urge caution with regard to generalizations about how to 
achieve effective dissemination within a complex agency. For some centers, 
dissemination is a central component of their R&D strategy, while for others it is 
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less central; but for OERI overall, dissemination is critical. We recommend that 
the Board adopt a backward mapping approach to thinking about dissemination: 
who is to receive what research information should be the first question, followed 
by implementation and structural questions. 

3. Center Grant Renewal Opportunity 

Having just met with Acting Assistant Secretary Ricky Takai, we do not under- 
stand why Professor Vinovskis believes the notion of one-time renewal of center 
awards is controversial. It is different. It will cause new thinking within the 
centers and the agency. But controversial? It was the considered judgment of 
those seeking improved federal research capacity in education to support longer 
award periods as are routinely provided to research centers in NSF. The primary 
advantage of longer award periods, of course, is to permit development of sus- 
tained research on important problems, and to facilitate development of an appro- 
priate infrastructure. A most immediate advantage of a 10-year grant is that it 
would minimize both the start-up and wind-down time of a national center’s 
activity. The compromise Congress was willing to accept was to hold the initial 
award period to 5 years but to permit one-time renewals of the grant. It was not a 
controversial decision within the Congress. It should be noted also that ORC has 
fought for competitive awards and peer review throughout its history and has not 
sought to “save” centers that lost out in competition. 

We recommend that the OERI Policy Board explicitly supports either grant 
renewal or longer terms for centers along the lines now proposed. As long as the 
center is doing good work and as long as its mission continues to represent a 
national priority, it should receive a one-time grant renewal. 

4. Center Size 

We agree with Professor Vinovskis and other that centers funded at the lower end 
of the present funding range have a difficult time fulfilling the expectations for 
national research centers. The minimum size of centers now provided in the OERI 
authorization is $1.5 million. At the time of the authorization this represented a 
relatively substantial center and, most importantly, provided a safeguard against a 
return to the days of the “mini-center” of $400,000 for 3 years. We recommend 
that the OERI Policy Board seek to raise the center minimum to $2.5 million for 
any new centers in the next authorization. 

5. The Coherence of Center Research 

Professor Vinovskis observes, without documentation, that “a persistent com- 
plaint about educational research and development is that it is fragmented and 
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oriented too much toward short term projects.” The problem is real. However, 
recommendations to improve the situation require that one is clear about (1) who 
is making the complaint; (2) which part of the research community they are 
viewing; and (3) in what time period they are operating. 

Policymakers and school-based educators are seldom worried about short-term or 
fragmented research. They are addicted to it and their decisions encourage it. 

What they want most from research are answers to the questions before them at a 
given historical moment. Actually, the few persons concerned about fragmenta- 
tion are established researchers. Their concern is not to achieve some arbitrary 
standard of “centrality” or “length of project,” but simply to achieve quality 
research. It is difficult to build a knowledge base from the small-scale, often 
inadequately conceptualized studies that comprise much of the research literature. 

However, “fragmented and “short-term” are not pejorative terms to use with 
regard to the majority of field-initiated studies, doctoral dissertations, and con- 
gressionally-mandated efforts. Such studies serve many useful purposes, and they 
can often be folded in with other studies to increase knowledge. But a field based 
only on dissertations and field-initiated studies would lack coherence and would 
be fragmented. Indeed, it was in response to the fragmented character of field- 
initiated studies that led to the formation of centers and laboratories in the first 
place. 

By definition, national education research centers should be places where a 
coherent research agenda is underway. We believe this is the case, and note that 
Professor Vinovskis bases his allegation about the fragmentation of center work 
on his brief experiences in looking at centers prior to the creation of most current 
centers, with frequent references dating back to the experiences of NIE. ORC 
agrees that coherence should be a question always before the centers and OERI 
staff. We recommend that the OERI Policy Board assign one of its committees the 
task of reviewing the issue of coherence within institutes and centers. We believe 
they will be pleasantly surprised at the diligence and creativity of the national 
research centers in shaping their programs in ways to further coherence. We 
recommend also that the Board examine the relationships of FIS projects to the 
centers and to the institute missions. We believe that information mechanisms can 
be greatly improved and that center research and FIS research can be mutually 
supportive. 

6. The Quality of Education Research 

The charge that the quality of research undertaken by educators is second-rate is 
as troubling to OERI Policy Board members as to center directors. Among the 
reasons for this common problem is unfounded arrogance on the part of some who 
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disdain education research, a culture of poverty in the funding and conduct of 
research, and the fact that there are generally no standards permitting the public to 
distinguish between a novice dissertation or a senior scholar’s life work. This is 
why ORC believes the performance standards called for in the authorization, and 
being developed by the Board, are so important. It is also why we believe that 
longer term funding to achieve coherent research agendas is a necessary condition 
for solid center research. 

Those of us who work closely with NSF and NIH understand that there are incon- 
sistencies in the quality of research conducted in those agencies as well. More- 
over, we believe that the center research will be quality-competitive with that of, 
say, programs in the NSF Directorate on Education and Human Resources. But 
we cannot afford to permit policymakers to believe that education research is 
second rate; the OERI Policy Board must take a leadership role in making this 
case. We have several recommendations. First, the Board should support the 
suggestion made by Professor Vinovskis that efforts be undertaken within OERI 
to rely on quality assurance systems developed by grantees. Specifically, the 
Board might devote some time at one of its meetings to learn of the quality review 
procedures developed by the centers. Second, the Board should support the 
numerous efforts underway to develop research-based synthesis documents and to 
have these disseminated as OERI’s primary product, precluding having 
policymakers conclude that glossy documents associated with the Fund for the 
Improvement of Education are its only product. Third, the Board should promote 
the center and Field Initiated Studies (FIS) research that merit promotion, both 
within the administration and to the Congress. 

We have necessarily offered a relatively narrow perspective about federal strate- 
gies that should be adopted to better support research and development. We 
recognize that the various component of OERI and the many challenges before 
OERI must be addressed in a comprehensive fashion. Center directors will look 
forward to working with the OERI Policy Board on these issues, as well as those 
which directly affect the centers. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to share our perspective on the place on the 
national research centers in the federal education research system. 

Sincerely, 

Susan Fuhrman 

Chair, Organization of Research Centers 
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Appendix C 

Ms. Eve Bither 

National Educational Research 
Policy and Priorities Board 
U.S. Department of Education 
80 F Street NW, Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20208-7564 

Dear Eve: 

Thanks for sending me a copy of Maris Vinovskis’s paper, “Changing Federal 
Strategies for supporting Educational Research, Development, and Statistics.” I 
asked several members of my staff to read the document and provide me with 
comments. In this letter, I summarize our discussions about the paper. 

Overall the document makes for depressing reading. His portrayal of the history 
of federal funding of research is one of overblown expectations, underfunded 
projects, lack of focused direction, fragmented work, etc. Unfortunately, as one 
who has been involved as a researcher and developer on federally sponsored 
projects since the late 1950’s, I find the story he tells to be both incomplete and 
biased. It is incomplete in that he tells only the story about federal strategies in the 
U.S. Department of Education. NSF is mentioned but not in terms of its support 
of research and development, and no other agency’s work in educational research 
is mentioned. It is biased in that he tells the story strictly from the political policy 
perspective in relationship to the Department of Education. His facts about fund- 
ing, shifts in political priorities, changing personnel, and so forth may be correct, 
but as a researcher he fails to picture the impact of such funding on the educa- 
tional research enterprise in this country. 

The picture could be more balanced by acknowledging four facts: 

First, since the 1960’s, increased federal funding for educational research has 
provided the impetus for a proliferation of studies. The number of research jour- 
nals, scholarly books, attendance at research conferences (e.g., attendance at 
AERA’s annual meeting was 300, and over 10,000 in 1997) has increased dra- 
matically. We will not argue that all such research studies have been of high 
quality, but the questions investigated, methods used to investigate those ques- 
tions and what we know about schooling have expanded. Unfortunately, our gain 
in knowledge is not often apparent. For example, if one examines an issue of a 
first-rate scholarly research journal (e. g., American Educational Research Jour- 
nal, Cognition and Instruction, Journal for Research in Mathematics Education , 
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all started since 1960), one could question how the particular set of articles con- 
tributes to solving any educational problem. The problem is that an individual 
study contributes only a small piece of information, from a particular perspective, 
about some phenomenon. Similarly, the combined studies from a research center 
can contribute only several related studies. Resources are too limited to do more. 
Nevertheless, we would argue that we know a lot more about learning, current 
schooling practices, and so forth, than was known a quarter century ago. For 
example, our understanding of how children learn to add and subtract whole 
numbers is today quite different from what it was in the past. Federal funds from 
NIE, NSF, and OERI have supported work for over 20 years that has produced a 
consensus on a framework, instructional materials, staff development, compara- 
tive data with traditional approaches, and longitudinal data for both student 
development and teacher change. Similarly, syntheses of research on the way 
humans learn (see NRC’s Developments in the Science of Learning) have implica- 
tions for the way scholars now consider and understand aspects of schooling. 

Second, the political assumption that basic research findings can directly change 
educational practice needs to be challenged. Good research produces only reliable 
knowledge. Using that knowledge to produce new products or change practices 
involves problems of a different sort, engineering and design problems. Changing 
schooling practices is an engineering design problem, but design studies are hard 
to do and rarely funded. Also, much of what is now understood from basic re- 
search challenges the current design characteristics of contemporary schooling. 
For example, much of the research about the teaching and learning of mathemat- 
ics clarifies problems that need to be addressed. Many middle school mathematics 
teachers have never been taught with understanding some of the mathematics they 
are expected to teach. Design studies should follow, but rarely do. Even when 
new and better instructional practices based on research are introduced, it is very 
difficult to implement them, because there is resistance to changing traditional 
modes of operation. Such was the case with team teaching in the elementary 
grades, or replacing high school algebra and geometry courses. The successful 
introduction of new materials or models presupposes a whole constellation of 
changes in teacher preparation and assessment strategies. 

Third, the allocation of scare resources is out of balance. While copious funds are 
spent each year documenting the existence of problems (NAEP, TIMSS), other 
funds are spent on studies designed to demystify components of particular prob- 
lems. We take exception to Professor Vinovskis’s contention that there is “little 
evidence that most of the new centers are engaged in the systematic, long-term 
development of educational materials and models,” which he sees as a continued 
weakness of OERI in general. On the contrary, the development of educational 
materials and models has not been the focus of NIE or OERI efforts, although 
such work has been undertaken. In our center, we have been able to do this by 
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coupling funds from NSF and the MacArthur and Spencer Foundations. No one 
source of funds is adequate to support the creation of a community of scholars 
committed to long-term research and development. Our position is that OERI 
research ought to be just that — research, with some development efforts that add 
value to work sponsored by other agencies. For example, for mathematics and 
science education let NSF pay for curriculum or technology development, and let 
OERI figure out classroom implications. Also, let other agencies worry about 
scale, and let OERI develop ideas worthy of scaling. Finally, at the present time 
there are political calls for more comparative evaluation studies. There is no 
question that such research is warranted, but only if new materials or models are 
worthy of such expensive and time-consuming investigations. NSF is currently 
funding us to conduct on a small scale one such study on materials developed 
with NSF funding. A significant complication for educational researchers, unlike 
those in the medical or agricultural fields, is that school administrators, teachers, 
and parents do not want their students to be subjects in experiments, on the one 
hand, but on the other, they do not want any of their students to be control sub- 
jects, when convinced that new material is worthy. 

Fourth, those of us who have directed research centers over the years have learned 
to live with the vagaries of Washington politics and changing federal bureaucra- 
cies so that we can carry out systematic, long-term research. We are concerned 
about leadership and staffing of OERI, inasmuch as OERI, with a few exceptions, 
is not staffed with experienced scholars knowledgeable about research or familiar 
with past studies in an area of schooling. 

We agree that NIE and OERI have tried to disseminate research information to the 
public and practitioners, but providing reliable knowledge is not sufficient. 
Vinovskis argues quite effectively that devoting large amounts of center funding 
to traditional forms of dissemination is a waste of money. It is important for all of 
us to focus on developing knowledge that can be spread before we commit so 
much of our funds to newsletters, interim reports, and so forth. 

We support his contention that centers should conduct sustained, substantive 
programs of research, rather than fragmented, isolated, short-term projects. At 
present, we are attempting to involve in our agenda science education researchers, 
who previously have been individual entrepreneurs. We agree that having ad- 
equate funding for field-initiated studies is an important alternative, but to con- 
duct important work in a sustained manner requires an established research 
environment where a community of scholars can interact over time. It takes 
substantial funding over a very long period to create such an environment. 

Finally, as the reauthorization of OERI is being considered, we would be willing 
to assist. Schooling is a complex social process that does not lend itself easily to 
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controlled, “scientific” investigative processes. Notwithstanding the ongoing 
problems resulting from meager funding and a lack of weel-trained investigators, 
we think the federal investment in educational research has had a considerable 
beneficial impact. Continued and increased support of research is important for 
our nation’s future. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas A. Romberg 
Director 

National Research Center for Improving Student Learning and 
Achievement in Mathematics and Science 
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Biographical Information About 
Maris A. Vinovskis 



Maris Vinovskis is the Bentley Professor of History and a Senior Research Scien- 
tist at the Center for Political Studies in the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan. He has been at the University of Michigan for over 20 
years and has recently served as the chair of the Department of History. He has 
authored or co-authored 7 books, edited or co-edited another 7 volumes, and 
written approximately 90 scholarly articles and essays. His most recent book, 
History and Policymaking: Exploring the Uses of History for Educational 
Policymaking will be published by Yale University Press next year. Vinovskis has 
received a Distinguished Faculty Award from the University of Michigan and has 
won a Guggenheim Fellowship. He was elected President of the History of 
Education Society and was also named a member of the National Academy of 
Education. 

Vinovskis was the Deputy Staff Director to the U.S. House Select Committee on 
Population in 1978 and served as a consultant to the Office of Family Planning 
Programs and the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. He was the Research Advisor to the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) in 
both the Bush and Clinton Administrations in 1992 and 1993 and then served as a 
consultant to OERI for 2 years. He is currently a member of the Independent 
Review Panel for the U.S. Department of Education as well as a participant on the 
federal Even Start evaluation board. 
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